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Joseph Baylen, Professor History Missis- 
sippi State University, now England 
Guggenheim Fellowship. His special field diplo- 
macy and propaganda the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. has previously published 
articles such magazines the “South Atlantic 
Quarterly,” “Huntington Library Quarterly,” and 
the “Hispanic American Historical Review.” 


Dr. John M’Clintock: Union 
Propagandist, 1860-1864 


JOSEPH BAYLEN 


JULY, 1860, THE AGE the Reverend Dr. John 
tock accepted the charge the non-sectarian American Chapel Paris. 
was the beginning quiet drama which fought 
battle words for cause that identified with his spiritual faith. 

native Philadelphian, M’Clintock entered the Methodist Episcopal 
ministry 1835 and, after serving professor mathematics and 
classical languages Dickinson College, 1848 became the ardently 
abolitionist editor the Methodist Quarterly Review. During the eight 
years under his direction, the Review achieved distinction, and 
tock gained note outstanding spokesman for the abolitionist cause 
Northern Methodist affairs. Then, 1856, after brief service 
England delegate the British Wesleyan Conference, assumed 
the pastorate St. Paul’s Church New York City and quickly became 
renowned one the most learned and eloquent preachers the com- 
was from this charge that M’Clintock accepted the call from 
the American Chapel. 

Before his departure from New York, M’Clintock agreed act 
European correspondent for the Methodist, and this role utilized 


every moment that could spare from pastoral duties not only 


the life and career M’Clintock see Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone, eds., Dictionary American Biography (New York: Charles 
Sons, 1928-1944), XI, 589-90, hereinafter cited DAB; George Crooks, Life 
and Letters the Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D., Late President Drew 
Theological Seminary (New York: Nelson Phillips, 1876). 
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furnish his American readers with information the reaction Europe 
the American conflict but also correct misrepresentations the 
Federal cause the French and English press. short, became 
semiofficial propagandist for the Union, and his work sheds some light 
the inadequately investigated propaganda the Lincoln government 
and its agents Europe during the Civil War.? 

Like John Bigelow, the consul general Paris, M’Clintock quickly 
recognized the necessity “giving right direction public sentiment” 
France and England counter Confederate diplomacy and propa- 
ganda for Anglo-French intervention American affairs. Together they 
labored “to create atmosphere wherein willingness listen before 
passing judgment would eliminate the danger angry rupture [between 
Washington, London, and Paris] over any minor issue. This was 
particularly important France because “public opinion was one 
the chief concerns Napoleon III” and major factor preventing his 
recognition the But spite the susceptibility the 
venal French press and mercenary journalists, the task Bigelow and 
was made difficult the skill the Confederate publicist, 
Henry and the lack understanding, funds, and support 
from Washington. M’Clintock succeeded his self-assumed mission, 
was small measure the result his tact, powers observation, 
and his accuracy and skill acquiring, collating, and communicating 
vital information. Indeed, Bigelow later recalled, 


[M’Clintock] was constantly occupied through the press and personal inter- 
course, enlightening Europeans regard the causes [the] civil war, 
and the magnitude the interests stake upon the result it; correcting 
the delusions sedulously and successfully propagated [Confederate] ene- 
mies. personal intercourse, also, exerted very reasonable influence 
upon very influential section French society, and was one the quiet, 
but means unimportant, agencies for organizing the strong popular 
hostility the Imperial policies [of Napoleon IIT] America. 


Cf. Martin Claussen, “Peace Factors Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVI (1940), 521. The M’Clintock Collec- 
tion the Manuscripts Division, Emory University, Goergia, contains wealth 
information the activities M’Clintock and other Federal propagandists and 
sympathizers France and England from 1860 1864. Portions M’Clintock’s 
correspondence from this collection were published Crooks’s work. 

Margaret Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen: John Bigelow (Boston: Little, Brown 
Co., 1947), 160. 

Cf. Lynn Case, comp. and ed., French Opinion and the United States and 
Mexico, 1860-1867; Extracts from the Reports the Procureurs Généraux (New 
York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936), ix. 

Cf. Frank Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy; Foreign Relations the Con- 
federate States America (Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 
167 ff. 

Bigelow Crooks, undated, cited Crooks, op. cit., pp. 401-2. 
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the time Bigelow’s arrival Paris 1861, M’Clintock was 
already work attempting counter the anti-Union propaganda the 
official press Paris and reassure anti-Imperialist Liberals worried 
the adverse influence the Federal blockade the French econ- 
omy. But was much encouraged the fact that few French and 
English journals “dared argue favor slavery” and that popular 
feeling France and England was running against the 
Yet, was troubled the “misrepresentations” the Times and the 
English public’s ignorance “American facts.” Thus journeyed 
England several times enlist the aid friends among the non- 
conformist clergy, and “an incessant stream dinners, teas, break- 
fast meetings, sermons, and speeches,” during March and April, 1861, 
pleaded Lincoln’s cause and worked refute the anti-Union bias the 
Times.® With the help his old friend, the Reverend Mr. William 
Arthur, published pamphlet citing Alexander Stephens’ assertion 
that slavery was the cornerstone the Confederacy exposition 
the Federal Not even the lack funds and time and the 
exhausting task shuttling across the Channel between France and 
England could check M’Clintock’s zeal. friend wrote: could 
great deal more had free command money. any your 
patriots, committees, can help us, will all that possible with 
the press here and 

Paris, M’Clintock busied himself with raising money for the pur- 
chase European rifled cannon for Union armies and with translating 
into English the works pro-Union publicists. With funds collected 
Thomas Dale New York, M’Clintock published London his 
translation Count Agénor Gasparin’s monograph Les Etats-Unis 
1861,.Un Grand Peuple and began the subsidization other 
productions Gasparin the “American question.” Not even the 
offer comfortable chaplaincy West Point could lure M’Clintock 
from his work. The conflict home had become the old abolitionist’s 
personal war against issue which was determined see resolved 

“now and forever” and without 

October, 1861, M’Clintock’s faith the capacity the English 


Lemuel Bangs, Paris, January and February 18, 1861, ibid., 298. 
M’Clintock Rev. Andrew Longacre, London, April 30, 1861, ibid., 284. 

Cf. The American Question 1861). 
M’Clintock Bangs, Paris, May 16, 1861, M’Clintock Coll.; Crooks, op. cit., 


300. 

Count Agénor Gasparin, The Uprising Great People; The United 
States 1861 (London: Sampson Low, Son Co., 1861). See also M’Clin- 
tock Emory M’Clintock, Paris, July 27, 1861, M’Clintock Coll.; Crooks, op. cit., 

303. 
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masses restrain their government from intervention the Civil War 
seemed well justified. But like Bigelow, was much disturbed the 
fact that news from the United States reaching England and the con- 
tinent through the English wire service was anti-Federal tone and 
hampered their propaganda Indeed, the importance M’Clin- 
tock’s services was acknowledged when his personal protests the 
War Department and Seward elicited prompt replies that the American 
Telegraph Company had been requested “to remedy the difficulty” and 
assurances that “arrangements [had] been made transmit the proper 
kind telegrams the English Such action was this time 
especially significant because the serious strain occasioned the 
Trent Affair. 

work during the Trent crisis well illustrates the less 
spectacular side Union diplomacy during the Civil War. channel 
information for friends the Union England and for the govern- 
ment Washington, quietly contributed the resolution this 
highly charged conflict. the onset the crisis, M’Clintock immedi- 
ately established contact with his friend the Reverend Mr. Arthur, who 
was close communication with several leading members the Palm- 
erston This was great value Thurlow Weed, who 
had been dispatched western Europe executive agent assist 
winning sympathy for the Union personal contacts with influential 

few days after Weed’s arrival Paris November, 1861, M’Clin- 
tock participated “council war” with the American minister Wil- 
liam Dayton, Bigelow, General Winfield Scott, and Archbishop Hughes. 
The council deemed urgent that Weed once London for 
personal interviews with important personages the 
Armed with letter from M’Clintock Arthur, Weed repaired Lon- 
don dispel the notion that Washington had authorized Wilkes’s action 


Clapp, op. cit., 160; Crooks, op. cit., pp. 315-16. Even Thurlow Weed later 
reported: “We have suffered seriously England and France unfriendly 
Telegrams. That influence has been most malign. Weed Seward, Paris, 
April 12, 1862, University Rochester Microcards, “Missions Abroad, 1861-1862: 
Selection Letters from Archbishop Hughes, Bishop Seward 
and Thurlow Weed” (Rochester, N.Y., 1954), hereinafter cited “Missions 
Abroad.” 

James Lesley, Jr., M’Clintock, War Department, Washington, D.C., September 
and October 21, 1861, Crooks, op. cit., 318. These were reply 
tock’s letters August and October 1861. 

M’Clintock’s friendship with Arthur had its inception 1850. Ibid., pp. 291, 396. 

mission Europe 1861-1862, see Harriet Weed, ed., Autobiogra- 
phy Thurlow Weed (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1883), pp. 634-49; “Mis- 
sions Abroad,” passim. 

See letter Crooks quoted Crooks, op. cit., pp. 312-13. See also 
Clapp, op. cit., 157. 
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and through the efforts Arthur gained access Palmerston and the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord John Russell. Weed was profoundly im- 
pressed with M’Clintock’s advice and connections that wrote Seward: 
“Dr. really the most enlightened, efficient and devoted 
man have found here. labors incessantly and wisely. 

Meanwhile, M’Clintock supported the work Weed and others 
gathering intelligence from Arthur the private views people high 
the English Cabinet. November Arthur advised, “If your Gov- 
ernment only shows desire for peace, have fear ours.” day 
later, relayed information from “as high legal authority can be” 
that the Cabinet desired “to avoid fight possible” but warned that 
strong fear prevails that Seward wants force England into 
the same day, M’Clintock communicated Arthur that was 
“vital and pressing importance” for him know “immediately” whether 
the Palmerston government really believed that Seward was deliberately 
attempting provoke war through the Trent Affair. 


you can [he declared], through any your friends, get answer this 
that may relied on, you will more good than you can well conceive. 
not wish name mentioned, nor will mention yours [but] can get 


sure answer will great way, perhaps, toward preventing things from 
rushing into war between America and England. 


quick reply, that since Seward was “most seriously believed 
all hands” desire war, would great value “if reasonable proof 
could given influence men that Seward does not desire make 
capital out hostility had its desired effect. Decem- 
ber Bigelow conspicuously published letter the Paris and London 
press over the signature General Scott which averred that the seizure 
the “Trent” had not been authorized Washington because the 
friendship Britain was paramount importance the United 

was particularly concerned with the propaganda 
England “poisoning the British mind” for attack against the Union. 
December long letter Arthur, designed for publication 
the English press, M’Clintock conceded that England alliance with 
the “slaveholders” could crush the Federal government, but ques- 
tioned whether the English conscience would permit such “immoral” 


Weed Seward, Paris, December 1861, “Missions Abroad.” Weed later told 
Crooks that valued “the intelligence and advice” M’Clintock more highly 
than that all other Americans had met Europe. Cf. Crooks, op. cit., 313. 

Arthur M’Clintock, November and 30, 1861, M’Clintock Coll. 

M’Clintock Arthur, Paris, November 30, 1861, Crooks, op. cit., 308. 

Arthur M’Clintock, December 1861, M’Clintock Coll. 

Clapp, op. cit., pp. 157-58. 
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While thanking M’Clintock for the communication, which 
Arthur was convinced would not fall deaf ears, assured M’Clin- 
tock that “feeling [in England] less for war everyday” and that 
would completely disappear Washington gave way and made 
M’Clintock, who privately condemned Wilkes’s act 
terrible blunder, now intensified his efforts save the peace. 
friend home confided: have written myself into fever this 
quarrel with England. get out the scrape hope shall have 
contributed what have written and printed, both England 
and was convinced that the surrender Mason and Slidell 
not only would deprive the English “aristocracy” issue stir 
the masses against Washington but also would show the French people 
that the Lincoln administration was not the creature the “mob.” 

was alert the impact Franco-American relations 
the hardship France caused the Federal blockade and the 
French wheat crop failures from 1860 through 1862. was highly 
critical Seward’s lack energy utilizing propaganda opportunities 
France and official failure consider the effect 
its acts opinion Thus, learning the War Depart- 
threat hang European privateers the service the Confed- 
eracy, warned Secretary War Simon Cameron that such action 
would alienate all European liberals and especially those France. 
“The Liberals,” declared, “are likely some day ‘rebels’ them- 
selves against tyranny here: and they will not sustain you establishing 
such precedents. Indeed, while M’Clintock credited Napoleon III 
with more good intentions toward the Federal government than 
actually was more positive about the sympathies the 
French Liberals and anxious retain and use their friendship further 
the cause the Union. 

Like Bigelow, M’Clintock courted and utilized anti-Imperialist 
journalists all shades and ethical standards for propaganda France. 
Thus, throughout the period his service Paris worked closely 
with Comte Gasparin and during the Trent Affair inspired and sub- 
sidized Gasparin’s pamphlet stating the case the late 


M’Clintock Arthur, Paris, December 1861, Crooks, op. cit., 310. 

Arthur M’Clintock, London, December 1861, M’Clintock Coll. 

Bangs, Paris, December 20, 1861, ibid.; Crooks, op. cit., 314. 

“We had the threads all our hands [six months after the beginning the 
war] but Mr. Seward could not prevailed upon use them. Now, sends 
Hughes, Weed, [Bishop] Mcllvaine, and all such, but is, fear, 
shutting the stable door after the steed stolen. M’Clintock Bangs, Paris, 
December 20, 1861, Crooks, op. cit., pp. 314-15. 

Simon Cameron, Paris, December 20, 1861, ibid., 321. 

M’Clintock Bangs, October 12, 1861, ibid., 306. 

Count Agénor Gasparin, Word Peace the American Question 
Sampson Low, Son Co., 
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December, 1861, transcribed Gasparin’s tract for publication 
England and pressed English friends assure its wide The 
apparent success Gasparin’s work encouraged 
edit one articles for distribution England and the United 
States, but did not dispel his pique with Washington for failing 
match and surpass the Confederate propaganda effort Europe. With 
eye the energetic campaign launched Hotze educate Euro- 
peans the causes and objectives the Confederate struggle 
America, M’Clintock supported Dayton and Bigelow complaints that 
the Federal government was losing ground abroad. friends home 
wrote gloomily early January, 1862: 


The rebels spare money talents the press here: our Government leaves 
the whole matter individual effort. this winter passes without 
decisive operations, you need not wonder France and England recognize 
the slave confederacy the spring—nor need you complain them for 
doing. 


Again, nearly week later, warned that “not only French public 
opinion, but the opinion the whole continent against the 
Trent matter” because the State casual approach the 
war for men’s minds. was convinced that “had [the] government 
taken the proper measures enlighten public opinion France and 
England during the last four months, [the United States] should 
very different position 

The release Mason and Slidell late December and its effect 
swinging opinion favor the Union elated M’Clintock. But was 
much concerned with the growing receptiveness the French and 
English Confederate propaganda: Hotze’s well-financed campaign 
portrayed the Confederacy the stronghold personal liberty and 
free trade exploiting the Lincoln administration’s abuse civil lib- 
erties, its equivocal attitude toward slavery, and its high tariff policy. 
Equally damaging was the resentment provoked France Benjamin 
Butler’s notorious “woman order” New Orleans and Hotze’s clever 
identification the Union Army with M’Clintock 
accepted the challenge urging friends home “push” the proposed 


M’Clintock Dale, Paris, December 16, 1861, M’Clintock Comte 
Gasparin, Paris, December 19, 1861, M’Clintock Rev. Longacre, Paris, Decem- 
ber 20, 1861, M’Clintock Rev. Baptist Noel, Paris, December 27, 1861, 
tock Coll.; Crooks, op. cit., 314-15, 320-21. 

Wright, Paris, January 1862, M’Clintock Coll.; Crooks, 
op. cit., 322. 

North, Paris, January 1862, Crooks, op. cit., 330. 

Cf. Owsley, op. cit., pp. 168, 172, 175; Edwin Pratt and Donaldson Jordan, 
Europe and the American Civil War Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931), pp. 

112-13, 119 ff.; Case, op. cit., 264 n.; Reed West, Contemporary French 

Opinion the American Civil War Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1924), 

81. 
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“compensated emancipation” slaves and soliciting “facts and argu- 
ments” with which combat “the assaults [Confederate] enemies” 
and strengthen “the nerves timid had already dis- 
cerned that McClellan’s much-publicized Peninsular Campaign 
failed, strong effort would made Confederate agents Europe 
obtain recognition from England and France. Hence, again urged 
Washington greater activity the propaganda sphere and declared: 


our Government would employ the same means inflaming the press that 
the rebels do, could soon create public sentiment that would render any 
interference impossible, either the part France 


the meantime, M’Clintock strengthened his ties with 
Nationale, the most independent and pro-Union journal the Liberal 
press Paris. Since late 1861 had written for the paper under 
pseudonym, and now, with Bigelow, supplied mass news items 
and copious extracts from the diplomatic correspondence flowing into 
the American legation.** was well aware that much 
good will and strong advocacy French neutrality were the result 
Bigelow’s regular subsidies; seems have accepted the corruption 
the French press matter form. Undoubtedly M’Clintock the 
most important thing was that July, 1862, Bigelow’s funds had 
inspired the French press glowing warmth for the Federal 
But equally significant was the fact that the French Emperor was most 
sensitive public opinion, which Bigelow and were striving 
influence via the French press. 

The critical year for the Union home and abroad was 1862. The 
distress caused the Civil War the cotton, silk, and exporting indus- 
tries France, her wheat crop failures, and desire push his ambi- 
tious Mexican schemes impelled the French Emperor exploit the 
defeats the Army the Potomac and the growing strength the 
Union antiwar Democrats winning public support for his projects 
intervene the North American struggle. Twice during the first half 
1862, Napoleon III had moved toward intervention behalf the 
Confederacy but had been restrained success the West and 
the fall New Orleans. But the failure McClellan’s Peninsular 
Campaign, the news Democratic victories the congressional elec- 
tions, and the deepening the depression France again stirred the 
Emperor action. proposed England and Russia November 


Bangs, Paris, March 29, 1862, M’Clintock Dale, April 1862, 
Crooks, op. cit., pp. 323, 332. 

Tiffany, Paris, April 30, 1862, ibid., 354. 

M’Clintock Dale, Paris, December 16, 1861, ibid., 314. See also Pratt and 
Jordan, op. cit., pp. 232-34. 

Cf. Clapp, op. cit., pp. 170-73, 190; Pratt and Jordan, op. cit., 233; Case, op. 
cit., 
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10th tripartite plan force mediation the Union and the Con- 
federacy. The rejection his proposal London and St. Petersburg 
(with the ensuing unfavorable reaction Washington) and his futile 
attempt January, 1868, save face offering his services 
peacemaker forced Napoleon 

Not long after the failure Napoleon’s first attempt intervention, 
used the good offices the Imperial dentist, the ubiquitous 
Dr. Thomas Evans, arrange audience with the spite 
such minor vexations the opening his mail, still 
retained much respect for Napoleon III and his “strong government” 
and privately deplored Dayton’s lack success establishing close 
relations with the Imperial Now, with the knowledge Dayton 
and Bigelow, attempted apprise the Emperor his error 
assuming that the Federal Union could not restored. But while 
well-reasoned exposition the position Lincoln’s gov- 
ernment impressed Napoleon and elicited views from him which were 
undoubtedly highly significant Seward,*! the audience did not deter 
the Emperor from second endeavor intervene January, 1863. This 
attempt, plus increasing awareness growing dissatisfaction with 
the Imperial regime, together with the adventure Mexico 
and meddling the Polish insurrection disenchanted M’Clin- 
tock with the sincerity Napoleon III. February had lost all 
confidence the promises the French government and warned that 
“acts are the only reliable thing” dealing with the 
applauded Seward’s sharp rejection the Emperor’s second proposal 
mediate and stated that Napoleon’s involvement Mexico would 
“neutralize” France threat the Union. The Emperor, finally 
concluded, was doing Mexico “what his uncle did Spain—preparing 
the overthrow his 


Case, op. cit., pp. 257, 267 n.; West, op. cit., pp. ff.; Pratt and Jordan, op. 
cit., pp. 207 ff.; Papers Relating Foreign Affairs, 1862 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1863), pp. 404-5; Papers Relating Foreign Affairs, 1863 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1864), Pt. pp. 1-12, 638-44; 
both hereinafter cited 

Evans, personal friend Bigelow, “knew every one, was versed the subtle 
personal currents behind European politics, and upon request discreetly carried 
the right person ideas brewing but not ready for formal utterance. Clapp, 
op. cit., pp. 174, 202. 

M’Clintock Bangs, Paris, October 12, 1861, and March 29, 1862; M’Clintock 
Wendel, Paris, December 1862; Crooks, op. cit., pp. 306, 338-39. the 
career William Dayton minister France from 1861 1864, see Beckles 
Willson, America’s Ambassadors France (1777-1927) (London: Murray 
Co., 1928), pp. 261-66. 

M’Clintock Seward, November 18, 1862, M’Clintock Coll. 

M’Clintock Wendel, Paris, December 1862, M’Clintock Bangs, February 
1863; Crooks, op. cit., pp. 339-40. 

M’Clintock Bangs, March 1863, M’Clintock Coll.; M’Clintock 
Wendel, Paris, August 18, 1863, Crooks, op. cit., 342. 
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There was now little fear from foreign intervention because the 
tide had turned July, with the fall Vicksburg and the Con- 
federate defeat The decline French interest the 
Civil War and, thanks the success Bigelow and Dayton sub- 
verting the French press with ever-increasing funds, the anti-Southern 
prejudice the Parisian press weaned Napoleon III away from the 
influence Slidell and the “fearful risk” war with the United States. 
When Napoleon ordered the official and semiofficial journals desist 
from hostility against the Union, rejoiced the hope that 
“it [was] the omen decision the mind let 
alone. September, M’Clintock, like Hotze, correctly surmised 
that Napoleon’s new attitude was largely motivated the fact that “the 
heart France” now beat for the Union. Indeed, even M’Clintock’s 
work with the French Protestant clergy had contributed this 

Worn out his exertions for the Union and his efforts organizing 
the European branch the Sanitary Commission, M’Clintock resigned 
his charge and left Paris April 1864, assume again the pastorate 
St. Paul’s Church New But ill health forced him give 
his work St. Paul’s, and from 1864 1866 served the Methodist 
General Conference. 1867, the behest Daniel Drew, became 
the first president Drew Theological Seminary. M’Clintock’s death 
1870 reminded those who had served with him man whose courage 
and hopefulness, the dark period from 1861 made some 
courageous and gave others 


November 18, 1862 
Highly Private 

The Hon. Seward 
Secretary State 
Washington 
Dear 

the honour, last night, long full conversation with the Emperor, 
American affairs, especially the subject the recent Dispatch 
Drouyn 


Bigelow related that the news the fall Vicksburg arrived July and was 
first made known the American colony Paris M’Clintock, who, with sup- 
pressed emotion, interrupted his Sunday afternoon service inform the congrega- 
tion the tidings. Bigelow Appleton and Company, July 21, 1863, Clapp, 
op. cit., 94, 

Cf. M’Clintock Bangs, Paris, September 21, 1863, Crooks, op. cit., pp. 342-43. 

Cf. Seward Dayton, March 15, 1863, F.R., 1863, Pt. 649. 

Crooks, op. cit., pp. 356 ff. The papers the Collection yield much 
the organization and work the Sanitary Commission’s European branch. 

DAB, XI, 589; Crooks, op. cit., 284. 

Drouyn’s dispatches October 30, 1862 10) the French embassies 
St. Petersburg and London. Cf. Case, op. cit., 267 n.; F.R., 1863, Pt. pp. 
1-3. 
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His Majesty authorized me, should see fit, communicate the results 
the conversation you. trust you will agree with that they are 
sufficient importance justify communicating them promptly. 

beg state preliminary, that the conversation was entirely own 
Emperor, entirely unexpected. What said, was said simply, naturally, with- 
out arriére pensée—in word, satisfied that convey you his real 
convictions. 

When introduced the subject, his Majesty asked say frankly what 
impression supposed Drouyn Lhuys circular would produce 
America? answered that would very painful one—that the American 
people had not expected such step from him, that their traditional confi- 
dence France, well their personal regard for the Emperor, would 
suddenly shaken. for acceptance such proposition, said was absurd 
dream it. 

The Emperor then remarked, substance, that the dispatch was written 
with the best intention couched the kindest language, that should 
deeply disappointed jars [?] offense. replied, that was everywhere 
understood, Paris, both among Americans and Frenchmen, implying 
dissolution the Union the result armistice. granted that this was 
so. “But,” said he, “you are fully aware that have always earnestly desired the 
preservation the Union. desire earnestly now ever. impossible, 
however, reason against facts; the fact appears that your Government 
cannot overcome the rebellion restore the Union. After all the fighting, you 
are nearly where you were first.” 

that Drouyn Lhuys made this same remark his dispatch, 
that was untrue fact, was offensive statement. showed him 
“where were” 1861, with ten states under the rebel flag—with every 
fortress but one their hands—with the naval arsenal Ft. Monroe,5! the 
military one Ferry, greatest commercial city the South theirs— 
with the whole course the Mississippi under their control. And then “where 
are,” with Missouri, Ky, parts Va. and Arkansas—with posts 
from which cannot driven, every Rebel state—with every fortress 
captured but one—and nearly full control the Mississippi. All these suc- 
cesses, too, achieved less time than the Crimean war. admitted the 
weight this statement: but remarked upon the “creulty” the war, 
especially General Butler’s command New Orleans, which his opinion 
seemed formed entirely from the accounts our enemies, (uncontra- 
dicted they are our own 

(On this last point, allow remark that every European government 
takes pains correct, officially, through its diplomatic agents, and through the 
press, all injurious statements that may get currency with regard its affairs. 
far can see, our government has given little heed this matter. 


M’Clintock’s deletion the text the letter. 

Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Butler’s high-handed confiscation funds deposited foreigners with their 
consuls, interception consular mails, and the celebrated General Order No. 
May 15, 1862, New Orleans, evoked vigorous protests from Whitehall and 
the Quai and caused especially great resentment France. Cf. Robert 
Holzman, “Ben Butler the Civil War,” New England Quarterly, XXX (1957), 
335-36; Case, op. cit., 264 n.; Pratt and Jordan, op. cit., 124. See also F.R., 
1862, pp. 426-41; F.R., 1863, Pt. pp. 639-42. 
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Even the telegraph from New York appears not used our interest. The 
consequence that all the public men Europe live atmosphere 
falsehood our war. This might have been prevented first. not too 
late remedy now). 

The Emperor then inquired whether the recent elections would not cause 
the Dispatch better received America. seemed share not only the 
common opinion that the Democratic Party will accede the dissolution 
the Union, but also the common error that the newly elected Congress would 
come immediately into power. assured him that the Democrats were little 
likely agree the breaking the Republic the Republicans; and that 
the present Congress lasts until next Spring. 

all these points seemed satisfied. And, conclusion, assured 
that his conviction the importance the Union the interest France 
remained unchanged; that his personal desire for its restoration was stron 
ever; that should welcome, heartily any one, any clear sign 
assured further, his earnest wish preserve the good will 
the American government people; and his steady adhesion the tradi- 
tional policy France that regard. And, remarked the beginning, 
the President. 

need not add that this letter entirely private confidential, that its 
contents are altogether devoid any official character. But they shed, think, 
true important light the state the Emperor’s mind toward our country 
that respect, believe that you will not deem them without value. 

Iam, Dear Sir, 
Very truly 
Joun 
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James Robertson, Jr., now member Emory 
History Department, himself the 
author two recent graduate theses included 
this painstaking and very useful bibliography 
has compiled for “Civil War History.” well 
known readers this journal for his column “The 
Continuing War.” 


Graduate Writings the 
Civil War: Bibliography 
JAMES ROBERTSON, JR. 


THESES WRITTEN FOR GRADUATE DEGREES contain more pure scholarship 
than any other type Civil War study; yet they are the least known. 
Incorporated into these works are intensive research, professional train- 
ing, and the over-all supervision scholars who, their own achieve- 
ments, have established for themselves creditable status among his- 
torians. Once accepted, however, too many these studies are buried 
the remote stacks university libraries, there remain dusty 
state unmolested obscurity—unless some traveling researcher chances 
upon them, unless some student hastily flips their pages quest 
nugget for study his own. 

Many these graduate theses are invaluable contributions Civil 
War literature. That their true worth not more adequately recognized 
due large part the belief that, once accepted, they have served 
their purpose and are needed more. Such one the greatest under- 
estimations Civil War writing and research. Many these studies are 
eventually published, which proof enough their value. The others, 
relegated oblivion, could add immeasurably our lore Civil War 
knowledge their presence were better known. 

Motivated much curiosity the desire publicize these 
scholarly works, the editor queried every university the nation where 
graduate degrees the field the Civil War were known given. 
Each professor directing such studies was asked submit list those 
theses progress, well those completed within the past three years. 
The results this canvass, bibliography two hundred and twelve 
titles from fifty-four different schools, important indication 
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how much emphasis and labor have gone into study “our war” 
the graduate school level. Yet this list means complete. For un- 
known reasons few schools preferred their contributions remain 
the surreptitious state which non-utility has placed them. Some 
studies, treating part the war period, were omitted because they 
appeared devoted the main other fields. Obviously left out 
were those theses which have already been published. 

For convenience the studies have been classified under twelve rather 
broad headings. Space limitations precluded more detailed breakdown 
topics. Since major reason for this bibliography was give credit 
the writers theses, all subdivisions—even biographical studies—are 
arranged alphabetically authors. The school where the thesis was 
written and the degree for which was submitted are given paren- 
theses after each title. 

Whether not this bibliography becomes annual undertaking 
depends the interest readers and the continued co-operation 
universities. The editor welcomes both suggestions and contributions. 


CIVIL WAR—GENERAL 

AKERMAN, “The Use Artillery the Civil War.” (Duke, Ph.D.). 
Davis, “Aerial Reconnaissance the Civil War.” (Auburn, 
K., “Aviation the Civil War.” (Florida, M.A.). 


Henry, O., “The United States Christian Commission.” (Maryland, 
Ph.D.). 


L., “The Peace Convention 1861.” (Florida, Ph.D.). 


Kinc, “The Mississippi River Question Factor the Sectional 
Controversy, 1860-1861.” (Ohio State, M.A.). 


F., “Pictorial Reporting and Propaganda the Civil 
War.” (Wisconsin, Ph.D.). 


AMBROSE, STEPHEN, “The Confederate Origins Populism.” (Wisconsin, 
Ph.D.). 


Curtis, “Constitutional Aspects the Confederate Government.” 
(Minnesota, Ph.D.). 

ANDERSON, R., “Men, Material and Machines: Study the Supply 
Confederate Munitions.” (North Carolina, Ph.D.). 


A., “Religious Revivals the Confederate Armies.” (Duke, 
M.A.). 


H., “The Protestant Church the Confederate States 
America.” (Duke, Ph.D.). 


Gorr, D., “Confederate Logistics: Problem Supply.” (Duke, 
Ph.D.). 
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ANN J., “The Southern Fire-Eaters: Study the Secession Movement 
from the Mexican War 1861.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 


L., “The Confederate Congress: Study Personnel.” 
(Southern California, M.A.). 


Lucas, “History the Development Copperheadism.” (St. 
Johns, Ph.D.). 


H., “Confederate Military Policy.” (Duke, Ph.D.). 


Norton, Herman A., “The Organization and Function the Confederate 
Military Chaplaincy, 1861-1865.” (Vanderbilt, Ph.D.). 


May S., “The Roles the State Legislatures the Confederacy.” 
(Emory, Ph.D.). 


“Confederate War Department.” (Virginia, Ph.D.). 


S., “The Treatment and Conditions War Prisoners Held 
the South during the Civil War.” (Idaho, M.A.). 


Weaver, M., “Jefferson Davis Versus His Generals: Study the 
Military History the Confederacy.” (Tennessee, M.A.). 


E., “Churches the Confederacy.” (Emory, Ph.D.). 


UNION—GENERAL 

D., “History the State Militia, with Emphasis the Edu- 
cational Program.” (Michigan, Ph.D.). 

FRANKLIN E., “Religion the Union Army.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

Guy J., “Lincoln’s League: The Union League Movement the Civil 
War.” (Illinois, Ph.D.). 

Don E., “Prisons and Prisoners the North during the Civil War.” 
(Idaho, M.A.). 

Bruce, “Lincoln and Congress.” (Kent State, Ph.D.). 

Y., Study the First Lincoln Congress.” (Harvard, Ph.D.). 

“Attitude the Western Reserve Press toward the Sec- 
tional Controversy, 1840-1861.” (Ohio State, Ph.D.). 

O., “Engineering Operations the Union Armies.” (Colum- 
bia, Ph.D.). 

A., “The Civil War and Intellectuals the North.” 
(American, Ph.D.). 


E., “The Federal Government and the Press during the Civil 
War.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES—CONFEDERATE 

Francis R., “An Annotated Edition the Personal Letters 
Robert Lee, April, 1855-April, 1861.” (Maryland, 

THomas, “General Thomas Rosser.” (Virginia, M.A.). 

Boney, “John Letcher, Virginia’s War Governor.” (Virginia, M.A.). 


N., “John Gill Shorter: War Governor Alabama, 1861- 
1863.” (Auburn, M.A.). 
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Brown, WALTER L., “Albert Pike, 1809-1891.” (Texas, Ph.D.). 
Camp, “General Loring.” (Florida, Ph.D.). 


L., “Alexander Stephens’ Concept the Confederacy.” 
(Fordham, 


“Herschel Johnson the Civil War.” (Emory, 

“Biography John Cabell Breckinridge.” (Ken- 
tucky, Ph.D.). 

“John Slidell: Louisiana Leader.” (Louisiana State, Ph.D.). 

“Lucius Northrop.” (Duke, Ph.D.). 

Larry, “Thomas Bocock, Confederate Speaker.” (Virginia, M.A.). 


E., “Biography Henry Stuart Foote, 1804-1880.” (North 
Carolina, Ph.D.). 


G., “Major General Earl Van Dorn.” (Vanderbilt, Ph.D.) 

“William Henry Stiles: Diplomat and Soldier.” (Emory; 
Ph.D.). 

M., “Polk and His Generals.” (Columbia, M.A.). 

“Lawrence Keitt.” (South Carolina, M.A.). 

Patricia, “The Memoirs Henry Heth.” (Virginia, M.A.). 


R., “Richard Hooker Wilmer: Rebel Bishop Alabama.” (Au- 
burn, M.A.). 


C., “William Joseph Hardee, 1815-1873.” (North 
Carolina, Ph.D.). 


James H., “Thomas Hill Watts, Civil War Governor Alabama, 
1863-1865.” (Auburn, M.A.). 


“Braxton Bragg: Biography.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

MERRILL, SHERMAN S., “Matthew Fontaine Maury: Biography.” (Johns 
Hopkins, Ph.D.). 

Frep, “The Public Life Senator James Hammond.” (Ken- 
tucky, Ph.D.). 


“The Administration Jefferson Davis Secretary 
War.” (Yale, Ph.D.). 


“The Life Colonel Frank Wolford.” (Kentucky, M.A.). 

H., “John Reagan.” (Harvard, Ph.D.). 

DERRELL C., “Joseph Brown and the New South.” (Georgia, 
Ph.D.). 

I., “Tarheel Terror: General Daniel Harvey Hill, 
C.S.A.” (Emory, M.A.). 

“The Gallant Pelham: Biography John Pelham.” 
(Penn State, M.A.). 

N., “Brigadier General Thomas Munford and the Con- 
federacy.” (Duke, M.A.). 
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T., “The Civil War Career Richard Taylor.” (Tulane, 
Ph.D.). 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES—UNION 
P., “Charles Francis Adams and William Seward: 


Study the Relationship Adams His Chief Political Friend.” (Wash- 
ington, M.A.). 

A., “Robert Breckinridge (1800-1871).” (Johns Hopkins, 
Ph.D.). 


ARNHOLT, GERALD, “Alvin Saunders, Territorial Governor Nebraska.” (Ne- 
braska, M.A.). 


Mary J., “The Enid Booth Legend.” (Oklahoma State, M.A.). 


“The Contribution Joseph Holt the Political Life 
the United States.” (Fordham, Ph.D.). 


“The Civil War Career General John Buford.” (Kentucky, 
M.A.). 


“The Public Career Edward Dickinson Baker.” (Vander- 
bilt, Ph.D.). 

Francis J., “The Life and Political Career Daniel Edgar Sickles, 
1848-1868.” (Fordham, M.A.). 


Marvin, “Edward Bates, Lincoln’s Attorney General.” (Missouri, 
Ph.D.). 


Cox, MERLIN “John Pope: Fighting General from Illinois.” (Florida, 


“Edwin Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary War.” 
(Duke, Ph.D.). 


T., “Samuel Bowles the Springfield Republican.” (Colum- 
bia, Ph.D.). 

EDELSTEIN, TILDEN, “Henry Wentworth Higginson.” (Johns Hopkins, Ph.D.). 

EIsENHAUER, JAMES “Reverdy Johnson.” (Maryland, Ph.D.). 


Faust, E., “The Life Major Robert Anderson, 1805-1871.” (Minne- 
sota, Ph.D.). 


ALBERT, “John Andrew: War Governor Massachusetts.” (Colum- 
bia, Ph.D.). 

FRANKLIN, “General Franz Sigel the Civil War.” (Oklahoma 
State, M.A.). 


Hicxen, Victor, “From Vandalia Vicksburg: The Political and Military 
Career John McClernand.” (Illinois, Ph.D.). 


Homma, “Whitelaw Reid: Biography.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

M., “Ben Butler: The Making Radical.” (Columbia, 
Ph.D.).. 

Loncosucco, M., “Herman Haupt: Railroad Genius the Civil 
(Columbia, M.A.). 

Louts H., “Major General Gouverneur Warren: Reappraisal.” 
(Duke, M.A.). 
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J., “Peter Watson.” (Maryland, 

Wayne V., “The Emergence William Seward National 
Political Leader, 1847-1859.” (Southern California, Ph.D.). 

I., “Albion Tourgee, Northerner the South.” (Johns 
Hopkins, Ph.D.). 

L., “Political Relationships William Seward Secre- 
tary State.” (Rochester, Ph.D.). 

“David Atchison.” (Missouri, Ph.D.). 

Norma, “B. Gratz Brown.” (Missouri, Ph.D.). 


Marx “The Political and Military Career Samuel Craw- 
ford Kansas during the Civil War.” (Kansas, Ph.D.). 

“Hamilton Gamble.” (Missouri, Ph.D.). 

C., “Lewis Baldwin Parsons and Civil War 
portation.” Ph.D.). 

James T., “The Life John Forney.” (Pittsburgh, Ph.D.). 

KENNETH, “Benjamin Wade.” (California, Ph.D.). 

SIVERTSEN, Bauce, “General Irvin McDowell.” (Maryland, M.A.). 

Harvey, “Ethan Allen Hitchcock: Biography.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

“Hannibal Hamlin: Biography.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

F., “M. Meigs, Builder the Capitol and Lincoln’s 
Quartermaster General.” (Pennsylvania, Ph.D.). 


S., “The Career Robert Walker, 1849-1869.” (New 
York, Ph.D.). 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

ANDERS, GWENDOLYN, “Diplomatic Career John Motley.” (Alabama, 

P., “Henry Hotze and the Index.” (Virginia, M.A.). 

Ferris, M., “Charles Francis Adams and the Preservation the 
American Union.” (Emory, Ph.D.). 

Putney, S., “The Slave Trade French Diplomacy, 1814-1865.” 
(Pennsylvania, Ph.D.). 

D., “Special Missions England during the Civil War.” 
(Washington, M.A.). 

A., “Charles Francis Adams’ Interpretation the Ameri- 
can Civil War.” (Washington, M.A.). 

T., “The Interpretation the Causes and Nature the 
American Civil War the Confederate Index.” (Washington, M.A.). 

“An Interpretation Lord John Russell and Lord 
Henry Palmerston Seen Charles Francis Adams.” (Washington, M.A.). 

“Maple Leaf and Eagle: Study Canadian-American Re- 
lations during the American Civil War.” (Johns Hopkins, Ph.D.). 
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NEGRO AND SLAVERY 
G., “Freedom without Equality: Study Northern 
Opinion and the Negro Issue, 1861-1870.” (Minnesota, Ph.D.). 


ENGELDER, J., History the Attitude the Churches toward 
Slavery.” (Michigan, Ph.D.). 


R., “Lincoln’s Approach the Slavery Controversy.” 
(Southern California, M.A.). 

FREEMAN, “The Free Negro New York City, 1790-1865.” (Colum- 
bia, Ph.D.). 

D., “Plantation Slavery: Its Unprofitability and Its Re- 
lationship Capitalism.” (Columbia, M.A.). 

Victor, “The Slavery Controversy Viewed the Industrial 
Laborer.” (Ohio State, Ph.D.). 


S., “The United States Government and the Suppression 
the African Slave Trade, 1837-1862.” (UCLA, Ph.D.). 


M., “Alabama Negroes, 1861-1865.” (Auburn, 
E., “The Anti-Slavery Novel.” (Michigan, Ph.D.). 


Myers, L., “The Agency System the American Anti-Slavery and 
Other Reform Societies.” (Michigan, Ph.D.). 


PENDLETON, Lawson A., “James Buchanan’s Attitude toward Slavery.” (North 
Carolina, Ph.D.). 

“Anti-Abolitionist Reaction the North.” (Cornell, Ph.D.). 

ScHNELL, Y., “Court Cases Involving Slavery.” (Michigan, Ph.D.). 

Spraccins, “The National Government and Negro Colonization 
During the Civil War.” (American, Ph.D.). 


P., “The Negro Artisan the South Atlantic States, 1800- 
1860.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 


F., “Antislavery Kentucky, 1850-1860.” (Rochester, Ph.D.). 


History the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society.” (Yale, Ph.D.). 


ATARAH S., “The Attitude the Ante-Bellum North Toward the 
Negro.” (Radcliffe, Ph.D.). 


ARTHUR, “Slavery and Its Abolition the North.” (California, 
Ph.D.). 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


Axens, HELEN M., “Clarke County, Alabama, 1860-1865.” (Alabama, M.A.). 


THomas A.., “Military Operations Missouri and Arkansas, 1861- 
1865.” (Vanderbilt, Ph.D.). 


GLENN, “The Department the Susquehanna.” (Penn State, M.A.). 


BRANHAM, “Arbitrary Arrests the West Virginia Area, 1861-1865.” 
Virginia, M.A.). 
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Ray C., “The American Civil War the Western Territories New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Utah.” (Maryland, Ph.D.). 

Duncan, R., “Pro-Southern and Peace Sentiment Southeastern 
Ohio during the Civil War.” (Ohio, M.A.). 

A., “The Southern Question Philadelphia Politics, 
1856-1876.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 


GLENN T., “Oregon’s Military Role the Civil War.” (Oregon, 


Epwarp G., “Pennsylvania’s Mobilization for War, 1860-1861.” 
(Pennsylvania, Ph.D.). 
L., “The History Andersonville Prison.” (Emory, Ph.D.). 


“Relations the State Government Mississippi with the 
Confederacy.” (Louisiana State, M.A.). 


D., “Savannah during the Civil War.” (Georgia, Ph.D.). 


Hancock, B., “The Political History Delaware during the Civil 
War Period.” (Ohio State, Ph.D.). 


Ernest W., “Memphis, Tennessee: Federal Occupation and Re- 
construction.” (North Carolina, Ph.D.). 


E., “Florida the Confederacy.” (North Carolina, Ph.D.). 


Jounston, Ancus, “Virginia Railroads the Civil War.” (Northwestern, 
Ph.D.). 


“Confederate Strategy from Shiloh Vicksburg.” (Virginia, 
Ph.D.). 


Jones, H., “History the Military Department the Northwest, 
1862-1865.” (Illinois, Ph.D.). 


R., “Missouri and the Confederacy.” (Missouri, Ph.D.). 


Lonc, D., “Alabama the Formation the Confederacy.” 
(Florida, Ph.D.). 


H., “Prison Conditions Fort Warren, Boston, during the 
Civil War.” (Boston, Ph.D.). 


E., “West Virginia and the Civil War.” (West Virginia, 
Ph.D.). 


Epwarp H., “The Lower Shenandoah the Civil War.” (North 
Carolina, Ph.D.). 


Price, L., “The Railroads North Carolina during the Civil War.” 
(North Carolina, Ph.D.). 


Scorr, B., “The Topographical Influences the Campaigns 
Middle and West Tennessee during the First Year the Civil War.” (Ten- 
nessee, M.A.). 


“John Letcher and West Virginia.” (West Virginia, M.A.). 


SHELLAND, C., Political History New York State, 1861-1865.” 
(Columbia, Ph.D.). 


“Kentucky Politics the (Kentucky, M.A.). 
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“The Soldiers’ Aid Society Michigan during the Civil War.” 
(Michigan, Ph.D.). 


H., History Little Rock, Arkansas, 1861-1890.” 
(Columbia, Ph.D.). 


VoELKER, “Confederate Command Arrangements Johnston’s 
Department.” (Louisiana State, M.A.). 


Patsy, “The Effect John Brown’s Raid Virginia Politics.” 
(Columbia, M.A.). 


Ware, P., “The South Carolina Executive Council 1862.” (South 
Carolina, M.A.). 


WETHERELL, “The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad the Civil War.” 
West Virginia, M.A.). 


Ray, “California Experiences Prominent Civil War Generals.” 
(Southern California, M.A.). 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


ALEXANDER, JOHN, “The Diary Lizzie Hardin Harrodsburg, Kentucky.” 
(Kentucky, Ph.D.). 


J., “The Irish New York City during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction Era.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

“The New York City Labor Movement during the 
Civil War.” (Columbia, Ph.D.). 

J., “Civilian Life Occupied New Orleans, 1862-65.” 
(Louisiana State, Ph.D.). 


Joun A., “Reaction Pennsylvania Lee’s Invasion.” (Ohio 
State, M.A.). 


T., “The Bolling Hall Family Alabama the Civil 
War.” (Texas, M.A.). 


M., “The Presbyterian Church the Confederate 
States America.” (Rice, Ph.D.). 


McC., “The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and Slavery, 
1845-1865.” (North Carolina, Ph.D.). 


QuaTTLEBAUM, “The Morale Confederate Women, Revealed 
Letters and Diaries.” (Emory, M.A.). 


“Money, Class, and Party: Economic Study the 
Civil War and Reconstruction.” (Johns Hopkins, Ph.D.). 


SPECIFIC CAMPAIGNS 


B., “The Civil War Western Virginia: The Decisive Cam- 
paigns 1861.” (Ohio State, Ph.D.). 


C., “General Henry Halleck’s Corinth Campaign.” (Co- 
lumbia, M.A.). 


Martin H., “The Army New Mexico: Sibley’s Campaign 1862.” 
(Louisiana State, Ph.D.). 
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F., “The Siege Corinth.” (Vanderbilt, M.A.). 

B., “Colonel Abel Streight’s Raid.” (Georgia, M.A.). 

Joun, “The Fresh Water Navy—Gunboats Western Waters.” 
(Michigan, Ph.D.). 

D., “The Camden Expedition, March 23-May 1864.” 
(Arkansas, M.A.). 


Mrs. G., “The Port Royal Experiment.” (Johns Hopkins, 
Ph.D.). 


N., History the C.S.S. Arkansas.” (Alabama, M.A.). 

Roy P., “The Long Hard Road: Union Cavalry the Gettys- 
burg Campaign.” (Penn State, M.A.). 

F., “The Defense Tennessee: September, 1861-February, 
1862.” (Vanderbilt, M.A.). 

R., “Wilson’s Raid through Alabama.” (Auburn, M.A.). 


E., Tactical Study the Operations the Union Army 
the Battle Fredericksburg.” (Penn State, M.A.). 


UNIT HISTORIES 


“All Quiet the Yamhill, Being the Journal Royal 
Arthur Bensell, Sometime Corporal, Company 4th Infantry, California 
Volunteers.” (Oregon, M.A.). 


M., “The McNeill Rangers: Study Confederate Guerilla 
Warfare.” (West Virginia, M.A.). 

D., History the Thirty-first Virginia Regiment Volun- 
teers, C.S.A.” (West Virginia, M.A.). 

Walker’s Texas Division.” (Louisiana State, Ph.D.). 

C., “Confederate Marines the Civil War.” (Auburn, M.A.). 

“The First Minnesota Infantry.” (Minnesota, M.A.). 

Jen-Hwa, “The Organization and Administration the Union Army 
under General George McClellan.” (Maryland, Ph.D.). 

STEPHEN B., “Confederate Cavalry the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment.” (Texas, M.A.). 
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Jac Weller, firearms consultant and engineer 
Princeton, New Jersey, frequent contributor 
“Civil War History” and other scholarly and techni- 
cal journals. honorary curator the West 
Point Museum. 


Imported Confederate 
Shoulder Weapons 


JAC WELLER 


THE UNION ARMY MOVED THE ATTACK before dawn September 17, 
1862. General Lee and the Confederate Army Northern Virginia 
were defensive positions about the little Maryland town Sharps- 
burg. The infantry both sides fought with bravery and viciousness 
never exceeded war. early afternoon, more American boys had 
been killed and wounded than any other single day our military 
history—several times many the first day the Normandy 
invasion, the worst twenty-four-hour period the Battle the Bulge, 
even though the numbers engaged Sharpsburg were tiny com- 
parison those World War armies. 

December 13, 1862, Burnside launched his ponderous attack 
the Confederate lines behind Fredericksburg. Union casualties were 
extreme: 12,747 men (exclusive prisoners) total force prob- 
ably less than 70,000 actually engaged. Casualties Sharpsburg and 
Fredericksburg were caused mainly small arms fire. Artillery was 
action almost constantly throughout both battles, yet caused relatively 
few The shoulder weapons the infantry did the damage. 

The deadliness the Confederate infantry arms was part due 
the courage and tenacity the enemy. Union regiments attacked 
close formation, charging into the withering fire from Confederate posi- 
tions. However, the weapons themselves were new warfare. Fifteen 


The War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the Union 

and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), 
Ser. Vol. 21, 587; cited hereinafter O.R., followed the series number 
Roman the volume Arabic, the part number (if any), and the page, 
O.R., 21, 587. This report states that about per cent casualties 


Fredericksburg were due artillery fire. Estimates elsewhere run low per 
cent. 
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years before, the infantry the entire world had been large measure 
armed with flintlock smoothbore muskets. the end 1862, however, 
most the Confederate infantry carried the new percussion Minié 
rifle, which loaded easily smoothbore musket and had much 
greater range, accuracy, and 

The shoulder weapons the Confederate Army were surprisingly 
good throughout the war. Shortages such weapons and their ammuni- 
tion, although threatening throughout large part the conflict, never 
actually occurred after June, 1862. Throughout most the conflict 
Johnny Reb’s rifle was the equal that carried his 

The Confederacy produced relatively few small arms, and these 
inferior the beginning the war Federal and state 
armories located the South had contained many weapons, but most 
these were Battlefield captures, particularly during and fol- 
lowing the Seven Days around Richmond, were importance but were 
probably counterbalanced the attrition war. However, arms made 
and purchased Europe and brought into the Confederacy made 
for all deficiencies. Probably more than half all shoulder arms used 
the Confederacy came from 

The fact that the South was able supply her soldiers with shoulder 
arms such quality and such quantity remarkable several 
respects. The arms were purchased new country with little the 
way gold foreign exchange and with few experienced international 
merchants. The Confederacy was direct competition with nation 
abundantly supplied with all the necessaries for cornering the world 
market arms. These weapons, once purchased, had brought into 


Jac Weller, “Flintlock Musket Percussion Rifle,” Ordnance, XXXVII 
ber-December, 1952), 448. 

After the fall Vicksburg, Grant rearmed some his Union infantry with cap- 
tured Enfield rifles imported the Confederacy from England. 

Probably about 70,000 shoulder weapons throughout the conflict; for details 
this production see Weller, “Confederate-Made Infantry Weapons,” Gun and 
Cartridge Record, Vol. No. 

Complete details Claud Fuller and Richard Steuart, Firearms the 
Confederacy (Huntington, W.Va.: Standard Publications, Inc., 1944). 

General Government purchases shoulder arms abroad December 1862, 
totaled 131,129, O.R., IV, 382. Same, September 30, 1862 September 30, 
1863 totaled 113,504, O.R., IV, 956. Same, November 1863 October 25, 
1864, totaled 136,832, O.R., IV, 955. Author has not been able find figures 
for entire war after December 12, 1864. However, manifests and other data 
suggest fairly constant rate throughout war; total perhaps 500,000 shoulder 
weapons including about 75,000 private blockade-running firms and individual 
states likely. Samuel Thompson, 16, estimates 500,000. Frank Vandiver, 
Ploughshares into Swords; Josiah Gorgas and Confederate Ordnance Austin: 
University Texas Press, 1952), 104, says 600,000. Total all Confederate 
shoulder arms was probably 900,000 950,000, although never many half 
these actual use one time. 


fight real war obtain its independence. Second, the Confederacy 
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the Confederacy through blockade the like which the world had not 
seen before and has not seen since. The South had little the way 
ships and only small maritime population. The story the weapons 
themselves and their choice discriminating purchasing agents 
also extreme interest. 

CONFEDERATE PURCHASING ABROAD 

The Confederate government realized from the outset its desperate 
lack weapons and matériel war. Perhaps other phase its 
activity was the Confederacy fortunate the personnel which 
controlled its foreign purchases. Its President, Jefferson Davis, had been 
professional soldier with considerable experience ordnance. the 
Mexican War Davis’ regiment Mississippi Volunteers was the first 
receive the new U.S. Model 1841 percussion rifle, and his men gave the 
name “Mississippi rifle” the weapon. Davis had also been United 
States Secretary War, and this capacity had been interested 
the manufacture and use ordnance during the Crimean conflict. 
About the same time was responsible for sending commission 
Europe study European army organization and The Con- 
federate Ordnance Bureau, which actually functioned during the Civil 
War separate department, directly under the Secretary War, was 
extremely fortunate containing some the best personnel from the 
old army. addition, during the course the war the Bureau acquired 
some very capable men from other walks life. 

Immediately upon the establishment the provincial government 
Montgomery, Raphael Semmes the old navy, who was later 
command the “Alabama,” was sent the North make purchases 
matériel and supplies when these could still brought into the 
Josiah Gorgas, one the most brilliant and accomplished of- 
ficers the old ordnance department, was made chief ordnance 
the Confederacy, and soon after his appointment sent Caleb Huse 
Europe purchase weapons.® 

Confederate purchasing abroad suffered from two misapprehensions 
which prevailed the South and weighed heavily against the entire 
cause throughout the early war. First, the South did not expect have 


This commission was under the command Maj. Alfred Mordecai, who ranked 
first the class 1823 West Point, and contained several junior officers. See 

Alfred Mordecai, Report the Military Commission Europe 1855 and 1856 

Washington: George Bowman, 1861). 

Raphael Semmes, Memoirs Service Afloat, during the War between the States 
(Baltimore: Kelly, Piet Co., 1869), pp. 82-83. 

Huse arrived Liverpool May 10, 1861; Frank Vandiver, ed., Confederate 
Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861-1865; Letters and Cargo Manifests 
(Austin: University Texas Press, 1947), xii; O.R., IV, pp. 343-45. 
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expected force England and France lift the Union blockade 
Confederate ports refusing export cotton unless this was done. 
Consequently, the initial purchases authorized were trifling com- 
parison with the actual need which Later, when far larger 
quantities were urgently needed, there was little the way gold, 
foreign exchange, pay for them. 

Caleb Huse, first captain and later major, displayed throughout 
the war rare courage exceeding his instructions quantity, even 
purchasing many things not mentioned his ran into debt 
extent which seemed fantastic the Huse was both force- 
ful and efficient. His patriotism was high order. Throughout the 
conflict had Gorgas’ complete confidence well the friendship 
and approbation the more capable his associates 

Whereas the Ordnance Bureau purchased far the largest quantity 
weapons imported into the Confederacy, shoulder weapons were also 
purchased many other agencies. The Navy Department, for example, 
bought small did many states, which sent out their own pur- 
chasing Private individuals and firms having contracts with 
the government, even operating for their own profit, bought arms, 
brought them into the Confederacy, and sold them Arms pur- 
chased the individual states and private firms with without 
contracts are almost impossible trace. Although know little 
the quantity kind weapons imported this way, probable 
that they were not such good quality the general government pur- 
chases. 


All all, Captain Huse and his associates exhibited commendable 


Huse had instructions purchase 12,000 rifles, battery field guns, and one 
two larger cannon for use models; Caleb Huse, The Supplies for the Con- 
federate Army Personal Reminiscences and Unpublished History (Boston: 
Press Marvin Son, 1904), 19. Benjamin, O.R., IV, 958, says 
6,000 rifle muskets and 250 tons gunpowder. 

“Purchased and shipped large supplies clothing, blankets, cloth, and shoes 
without special so.” Also medical supplies. Gorgas Seddon, De- 
cember 1862, O.R., IV, 227. 

Ploughshares into Swords, op. cit., 89, states $5,000,000 the end 
1862. 

96-97. 

Captain James Bulloch was the navy purchasing agent; see Samuel Thomp- 
son, Confederate Purchasing Operations Abroad (Chapel Hill, University 
North Carolina Press, 1935), pp. 31, 41, 43, 45. 

Governors Moore Louisiana, Brown Georgia, Gist South Carolina, and 
Vance North Carolina were particularly active. General Elisha Fair, late 
U.S. minister Belgium, purchased arms for the state Alabama; O.R., IV, 
539. Col. John Peyton acted purchasing agent for North Carolina; ibid., 
692. 

This was particularly true connection with shoulder arms early the war; 
615. Huse, op. cit., 34. 
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From top: BRITISH TERRY BREECH-LOADING CARBINE. Bore: Five (5) 
groove rifling. Round barrel, long excluding breech. Length over-all: 34”. 
Nicely finished walnut stock, key and band fastened. Present weight: 
pounds. Lock marked, “Galisher Terry.” Barrel marked, “Terry’s Patent 
bore.” Special sight calibrated 1,000 yards. 


BRITISH TOWER DOUBLE BARRELED CARBINE. Bore: .745” smooth. Round 
barrels, 25%” long. Length over-all: 41%”. Plain walnut stock. Carbine slide bar 
and ring other side. Present weight: pounds. Lock marked, “Crown, 
V.R., Tower, 1847.” Barrels and stock marked with opposed Broad Arrows 


denoting original government ownership, but final sale. 


EUROPEAN SHORT RIFLE. Bore: Four (4) groove rifling. Round barrel, 
octagonal section breech, long. Length over-all: 49%”. Present 
weight: pounds. identifiable marks; note absence any rear sight 
present. Stewart said arms this type noted for accuracy Army West. 


GERMAN COVERED MUSKET. Bore: .720” smooth. Round barrel, 41” long. 
Length over-all: 56%”. Present weight: pounds. Brass mounted; band 
fastened. Note unusual non-adjustable rear sight. Lock marked, “Crown, Dan- 
zig, 1830.” Barrel marked “72.” Obviously conversion from flintlock; very 


inefficient arm, but typical worst type brought this country during the 
Civil War. 
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From top: BRITISH ENFIELD CARBINE. Bore: Round barrel, 21” long. 
Length over-all: 36%”. Present weight: pounds. Walnut stock. Three (3) 
groove rifling. Band fastened with swivel ramrod and leaf rear sight. Lock 


marked, “Crown, R., 1858, and Tower.” 


BRITISH ENFIELD MUSKETOON. Bore diameter: Round barrel, 24” long. 
Length over-all: 40”. Present weight: pounds. Walnut stock. Five (5) groove 
rifling. Band fastened, brass and steel mounted, took sword bayonet. Lock 
marked, “Crown, R., 1861, and Enfield.” 


BRITISH LANCASTER SHORT RIFLE. Bore oval, but took standard cal. .577 
ammunition. Round barrel, 31%” long. Length over-all: 48”. Present weight: 
pounds. Checkered walnut stock. Band tened. Steel mounted save for 
brass nose cap. Lock marked, “Lancaster’s patent”; barrel marked, 
Patent 151 New Bond St. London.” Sword bayonet. 


BRITISH WHITWORTH RIFLE. Hexagonal bore; took cal. hexagonal round 
bullets. Round barrel, 33” long. Length over-all: 48%”. Present weight: 
pounds. Plain walnut stock. Steel mounted; note special front band for indivi- 
dual sword bayonet and special rear sight. Lock marked, “Crown, R., 1863 
and Enfield.” Barrel marked, Patent.” 
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From top: BRITISH BRUNSWICK RIFLE. Bore: Two (2) deep grooves. 
Round barrel, 30” long. Length over-all: Present weight: pounds. 
Walnut stock, brass mounted, key fastened. Note special bayonet mount and 


enlarged button rammer. Lock marked, “Lacy Co., London.” 


BRITISH SMOOTH-BORE MUSKETOON. Bore: .756”. Round barrel, 30%” long. 
Length over-all: 46”. Present weight: pounds. Walnut stock, brass mounted, 
key fastened, unusually fine finish. Note special safety, also bayonet clip 
nose piece. Lock marked, “R1. Manufactory, Enfield”; barrel marked, “Crown, 


BRITISH SEA-SERVICE BRUNSWICK RIFLE. Bore: .801”. Two (2) deep grooves. 
Round Damascus barrel, 32%” long. Length over-all: 48%”. Present weight: 
10% pounds. Walnut stock, key fastened, brass mounted, four-leaf rear sight. 
This rifle took bayonet. Lock marked, “Crown, V.R., Manufactory En- 


field, 1840.” 


EUROPEAN MINIE RIFLE. Bore: .570”. Four (4) narrow deep grooves. Round 
barrel, 33” long. Length over-all: 48%”. Present weight: pounds. Walnut 
stock, band fastened, special rear sight, nicely finished. believe this 
Enfield-type Spanish arm-lock marked. “Crown, AR, 1861.” Stock marked, 
“Oviedo, 1861.” 
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From top: BRITISH WESLEY-RICHARDS BREECH-LOADING CARBINE. Bore: 
Nominal .450”. Actually, the bore octagonal and measures about .465” be- 
tween rounded corners. Round barrel, 20” long excluding breech. Length 
overall: 354”. Present weight: pounds. Very nicely finished: walnut stock, 
trap butt plate, special rear sight with screws for leather protector, steel 
mounted, with carbine slide and ring. This carbine and similar long rifles 


sometimes called “Breech-loading Whitworth.” 


BRITISH SHORT ENFIELD RIFLE. Bore: Three (3) narrow deep grooves 
(.010” muzzle). Barrel length: 33”. Length over-all: 49”. Present weight: 
pounds. Walnut stock, steel mounted, special model. Lock marked, “Crown, 
Jos Smith, Contractor the War Department.” Barrel marked, “28 Loteday 
St., Birmingham” and usual Birmingham proofs. 


BRITISH BROWN BESS MUSKET, CONVERTED PERCUSSION. Bore: .761” 
smooth. Barrel length: 39”. Length over-all: 54%”. Present weight: pounds, 
Pin fastened, brass mounted. This the standard Model Brown Bess 
poleonic wars) converted percussion government arsenal. 


BRITISH TOWER MINIE RIFLE. Bore: Three (3) narrow grooves .008” 
deep muzzle. Barrel length: 39”. Length over-all 55”. Present total weight: 
10% pounds. Key fastened. Walnut stock. Brass mounted. Special leaf sight, 
sighted 1,000 yards. Lock marked, “Crown, R., 1854, Enfield.” This 
the standard Tower musket rifled for the Minié-type bullet. this caliber 
was known the “Sea Service Rifle.” 
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From top: AUSTRIAN MUSKETOON. Bore: Four (4) groove rifling. 
Round barrel, part octagonal breech, long. Length over-all: 41”. Wal- 
nut stock with cheek piece integral. Present total weight: pounds. Note 
unusual tangent rear sight and stud that replaces rear sling swivel. Key 
fastened. Rod not original. Takes standard infantry rifle 


AUSTRIAN JAEGER SHORT RIFLE. Bore: .545”. Four (4) groove rifling. Heavy 
octagonal barrel 4%” muzzle; round from this point forward accommo- 
date special sleeve bayonet. Total barrel length: 28%”. Present total weight: 
pounds. Length over-all: 43” Walnut stock with cheek piece integral. Key 


fastened. Note unusual tangent rear sight. Rod not original. 


AUSTRIAN INFANTRY RIFLE. Bore: .545”. Four (4) groove rifling. Light 
round barrel, part octagonal breech, long. Standard type rear sight. 
Soft wood stock, light color. Present total weight: pounds. Band fastened. 


Length over-all: 52%”. There were other models cal. Austrian Infantry 
Rifles. 


BELGIAN INFANTRY RIFLE. Bore: .585” about. Three (3) grooves, tapering 
depth towards muzzle. Round barrel, part octagonal breech, 40%” long. 
Present total weight: pounds. Length over-all: 56”. Close grained walnut 
stock. Band fastened. Rear sight adjustable 800 meters steps 100 
meters. Liége markings. These rifles were purchased larger quantities the 
North than the South. Rod not original. Similar rifles were supplied Bel- 
gium cal, 69, 
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From top: BRITISH WILSON BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. Bore: Five (5) 
groove rifling. Round barrel, 33” long. Length over-all: 48%”. Walnut stock. 
Present total weight: pounds. Brass mounted, save steel barrel bands. Note 
open-bolt type action and unusual double studs for special sword bayonet. 
Took standard cal. 577 paper cartridges. 


BRITISH SHORT ENFIELD RIFLE. Bore: Five (5) groove rifling. Round 
barrel, 33” long. Length over-all: 48%”. Walnut stock. Present total weight: 
pounds. Brass mounted, save steel barrel bands. Standard sword bayonet 
stud. This the common “Navy” Enfield, but was very often issued Con- 
federate infantry. Lock marked, “Crown, Tower, 1861.” 


BRITISH SMALL BORE ENFIELD RIFLE. Bore: .454”. Five (5) groove rifling. 
Round barrel, 36” long. Length over-all: 51%”. Walnut stock. Present total 
weight: pounds. Took regular triangular-bladed sleeve bayonet, but special 
cal. ammunition. Lock marked, “Crown, 1862.” Barrel marked, 
Patent.” Special rear sight. 


BRITISH FIRST QUALITY ENFIELD RIFLE. Bore: .578”. Three (3) groove rifling. 
Round barrel, 39” long. Length over-all: 55”. Fancy walnut stock checkered. 
Present total weight: pounds. This rifle sometimes called the “Jeff Davis 
Enfield.” Superbly finished and ornamented and out; very accurate. Lock 
marked, “Crown, V.R., 1861, and L.A.C.” for London Armoury Company, the 
makers. These rifles Britain often used for shooting prizes. 
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restraint. From the very beginning, Union agents, contrast, seem 
have bought anything that was called Flintlock smoothbores 
all types were brought into the Northern ports for arming volunteers. 
Huse, the other hand, refused (until specifically ordered otherwise 
purchase anything but the latest, most efficient type 
many instances purchased these weapons directly from the manu- 
facturers under contract, thus obtaining for the Confederacy the best 
quality available the lowest possible seems probable that 
most Huse’s open market purchases were made through two ex- 
perienced houses, whose staffs knew intimately the conditions 
England and exhibited throughout the war considerable loyalty 
the Confederate 

During the first eighteen months the war, the payments for Con- 
federate purchases abroad were made for the Confederate Treasury 
Department its financial agents Liverpool: Frazer, Trenholm and 
Company. Gold foreign exchange was obtained bond issue 
within the Confederacy itself. Firms and individuals would then buy 
these bonds with their gold negotiable foreign bills exchange.”! 
Both were then forwarded the Liverpool agents. 

The firms Frazer, Trenholm and Company Liverpool, Trenholm 
Brothers New York City, and John Frazer and Company Charleston 
were substantially the George Trenholm South Carolina, 
Secretary the Confederate Treasury from the summer 1864 the 
end the war, was the senior partner John Frazer and Company and 
probably the other two well. All three firms were forced into bank- 
ruptcy 

After became apparent that embargo cotton would not force 
England and France break the Union blockade Confederate ports, 
cotton one way another began sustain Confederate credit 
Under “new plan,” suggested McRae and others, the 
Confederate government was monopolize completely the purchase, 
exportation, and sale 1864 the plan had been perfected 
and was well the way re-establishing Confederate credit and 


O.R., IV, pp. 343-46. Finally ordered purchase flintlock smoothbore muskets 
and flints Secretary War Walker, August 30, 1861, ibid., 594. Appar- 
ently, Huse even then purchased flintlock arms and only few smoothbore 
muskets. 

Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, op. cit., xiii. 

O.R., IV, 894; O.R., IV, 539; Thompson, op. cit., 24. 

50. 

Huse, op. cit., 22. 

Thompson, op. cit., 

Huse, op. cit., 22. 

Thompson, op. cit., 87; also tobacco and some “naval stores.” 
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sustaining the tremendous purchases military matériel and other 
supplies abroad. Its success during that year was remarkable that 
Confederate bonds were advancing value the European exchanges 
spite Confederate reverses the battlefields. 

TRANSPORTATION INTO THE CONFEDERACY 

The Union blockade the Confederacy was the beginning little 
more than paper blockade. There were few Union cruisers that even 
sailing vessels had trouble entering and leaving Confederate ports. 
However, the war wore on, the blockade became more and more 
stringent, since with the fall each major Confederate port, there was 
one less blockade. “The ratio safe arrivals captures during 1861 
had been nine one. 1862 was seven one; 1863 about four 
one. 1864 would three one, and 1865, only one 

The first ordnance supplies reach the Confederacy from abroad 
arrived the slow steamer “Bermuda” Savannah around the middle 
September, 1861, direct from The sailing vessel “Stephen 
Hart,” also laden with Confederate Army stores, was taken short time 
later the Union Navy because her cargo was obviously intended for 
the subsequent shipments, however, Huse sent his 
purchases the “Islands”; the actual ports were Nassau New Provi- 
dence the Bahamas, St. George’s Bermuda, and Havana Cuba. 
Shipments could made these ports British vessels, usually large, 
slow screw steamers, relatively low freight rates. The cargoes were 
always listed as, and often were, the property British subjects. The 
vessels themselves were actually British; they were going from one 
British port another, from one British port the then Spanish port 
Havana.” After the Trent Affair, the United States Navy scrupulously 
avoided any further “incidents” with British shipping. All the European 
purchases the Confederacy could then transported one these 
three points quite safely and economically. 

The actual blockade-running was done from these points into the 
Confederate ports. The runners were relatively light fast ships, drawing 
usually eight feet water less. Vessels this type were almost uni- 
versally paddle steamers, which required relatively large amount 
coal but were capable considerably greater speeds than the screw 
steamers the These blockade-runners were frequently, but 


Vandiver, Ploughshares into Swords, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 

Thompson (op. cit., 19) and Vandiver (Ploughshares into Swords, op. cit., 
86) say September 28, 1861; however, correspondence between Secretary War 
Benjamin, Governor Brown Georgia, and Governor Gist South Carolina 
indicates earlier date. O.R., IV, pp. 614, 615. 

Huse, op. cit., 24. 
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not always, vessels nominally British register. They would clear from 
one the three ports with papers designating another British neutral 
port their destination. For instance, vessel from Nassau would 
going, according its papers, Halifax St. George’s. 

result the strained relations between Great Britain and the 
United States after the Trent Affair, Federal cruisers could not lie close 
the Islands, even within hundred miles them, for blockading 
purposes. After bit experimenting, the Union Navy found most 
advantageous remain the vicinity the Confederate ports. Block- 
ade-runners, therefore, had worry about capture relatively small 
area only—about the port into which they planned sail. 

The port Wilmington, North Carolina, was the last major port 
the Confederacy fall. For many months, cargoes brought into the 
Cape Fear River there supplied General Lee’s army with not only its 
munitions but also considerable part its The blockade- 
runners operated most successfully when they made the last part 
their run into New Inlet below Fort Fisher the dark the moon and 
late night. 

One part the “new plan” introduced late was the rigid 
control private blockade-runner activity: Each ship had assign 
the general government one-half its space incoming and outgoing 
voyages. The Confederate virtual monopoly the export 
cotton was the basis the plan. European prices were paid the 
Islands since shipment thence Britain and France was both cheap 
and safe foreign vessels. Early the war the Ordnance Bureau had 
also entered the blockade-running business with ships its own, and 
other general government departments, well individual states, 
followed suit. Conflicts interest occurred frequently; however, the 
whole activity, both public and private, prospered until near the end 
the war. 

NATURE PURCHASES 

The government purchasing agents, for the most part, secured sup- 
plies directly needed the Confederate armed forces. However, 
independent firms bought anything that they thought could sold 


See particularly later manifests Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running 
through Bermuda, op. cit. 

The actual mechanics running for the beach above the fort, turning south when 
within sight sound it, and the co-operation the gallant Colonel Lamb 
well described Thomas Taylor, Running the Blockade; Personal Narrative 
Adventure, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War (London: 
Murray, 1896). 

This whole subject extreme complication; see Thompson, op. cit. For even 
broader treatment, see Frank Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy; Foreign Rela- 
tions the Confederate States America (Chicago: The University Chicago 
Press, 1931). 
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profitably. Hundreds items were brought in, from hosiery, pianos, 
foods, brandy, and other alcoholic beverages, through things like anvils, 
rasps, and tools many kinds, niter, cartridge paper, lead, nitric acid, 
sheet copper, sheet tin, cannon, and Two enormous rifled 
cannons with 13-inch bores and weighing fifty-five tons each were 
among the supplies imported private Early the war 
infantry shoulder arms were also brought private Later on, 
revolvers and other special arms readily salable individuals made 
the bulk these private arms 

The most important government purchases were small arms; more 
than per cent the money expended the Confederate govern- 
ment Europe was for such Even cannon were second- 
ary The Confederacy could get along small supplies 
many items, for the South learned make many things never before 
made there, even gunpowder. However, efforts manufacture infantry 
rifles and carbines the Confederacy were relatively unsuccessful. 
Throughout the war the main source supply these arms was Britain. 
Imports this type were important all other supplies brought 
into the Confederacy combined. 

EUROPEAN SMALL ARMS 

The basic weapon the Napoleonic wars was the flintlock smooth- 
bore musket. either its infantry cavalry types, was used 
least per cent all the troops engaged. There was, however, limited 
use the flintlock rifle, particularly the British and British-main- 
tained German armies. The advantages accurate fire from rifles made 
strong impression the general staffs the European nations the 
peace that followed Waterloo. The smoothbore musket was hopelessly 
inaccurate anything beyond the shortest ranges. However, the flint- 
lock muzzle-loading rifle, while more accurate, had many disadvan- 
tages: was slower load than smoothbore musket, and the number 
shots that could fired with rifle before cleaning was necessary 
was usually quite small. 


Manifests Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, op. cit., 
list all these and much more. 

The two Blakely rifles were brought into Wilmington, N.C., 1864 and used 
Charleston, without conspicuous success. Fragments one which burst 
being fired for the first time are now West Point. 

For example, see O.R., IV, 615. 

Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, op. cit., 148; 
Manifest March 1865, shows eight cases revolvers. Documentary evidence 
regards Terry carbines, British “Volunteer” rifles, and the like difficult 
find. These arms were used the Confederacy but were probably not purchased 
Huse. 

O.R., IV, 383. 

Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, op. cit., xx, 
quoting Gorgas Randolph, July 12, 1862. 
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The Industrial Revolution and the new age invention, full swing 
before 1850, brought some solutions these problems. Men were every- 
where experimenting with firearms well with other things mechani- 
cal. From about 1825 on, every army Europe issued rifles some 
form another, usually small elite organizations supposed have 
the ability take advantage the greater accuracy their 
These armies were continually evaluating rifle experiences, both their 
own and those their neighbors. Their experiments were all directed 
more less along the same line—to find weapon that would load 
quickly and fire many shots before cleaning smoothbore and yet 
give the accuracy was obvious that weapon which 
oversized bullet had rammed down rifled bore could answer 
the problem. 

Three basic ideas were tried and met with some success. Weapons 
embodying all three ideas were brought into the Confederacy. The 
type least importance numerically was that which loaded from the 
breech. bullet larger than bore diameter could used which would 
positively engage the rifling. breech-loader this period was 
strong and durable, simple and inexpensive, the better muzzle- 
loaders. The Prussian Army had used for several years prior the 
American Civil War the Dreyse Needle Gun; this was bolt-action 
breech-loader firing combustible cartridge. Although supposed 
secret design, this rifle could bought New leaked 
flame and gases badly the breech and was complicated that 
other service even tried it. Though the metallic cartridge had been 
known sporting arms for many years, nation seems have used 
military 

The second type improved rifle was muzzle-loader using some 
form mechanically fitted bullet with sufficient clearance all sides 
fall down the bore while holding positively the spiral motion. 
Several rifles this type were known and used during the Crimean War 
period Europe. That most frequently seen the Confederacy was 
the British Brunswick rifle, which had two large grooves opposite each 


Both Mordecai and Schén describe considerable detail various rifle-armed units 
Europe. See Mordecai, op. cit., and Rifled Infantry Arms, trans. 
Josiah Gorgas and printed Mordecai, op. cit. 

These experiments are described Deanes’ Manual the History and Science 
Fire-Arms (London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans Roberts, 1858); 
volume was reprinted ca. 1950 Huntington, W.Va.]; Fremantle, 
The Book the Rifle (London: Longmans, Green, Co., 1901); and 
Blanch, Century Guns (London: Blanch Son, 1909). 

Good description rifle and its pseudo-secret nature Mordecai, op. cit., pp. 
159-60. 


Blanch, op. cit., pp. 37-38; gas-tight sporting cartridges were certainly well known 
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other the bore. fired spherical ball with annular ring com- 
pletely around it. This raised ring had placed the two grooves 
loading. For few rounds least, this rifle could loaded quickly 
smoothbore, and did give positive motion its bullet flight. 

The Russians used both Brunswick rifles purchased England and 
identical copies made Belgium, but they improved considerably upon 
the British ammunition. They used elongated bullets with two projec- 
tions fit the grooves. The rifle loaded had greatly increased range, 
well accuracy long range. Englishman said have been 
killed the Siege Sebastopol the Crimea Russian rifleman 
the range 1500 

British officer India, General John Jacob, working completely 
independently the Russians, seems have evolved similar idea 
about the same time. improved it, however, having four- 
grooved barrel with four corresponding projections the bullet. This 
weapon was superb many There positive evidence, 
however, that any weapons using either the Russian the Jacob type 
formed bullet were the hands Confederate soldiers. 

The third type improved rifle was also muzzle-loader, but one 
which fired expanding-base bullet. met with such universal accept- 
ance throughout the world that the other two types were used for special 
purposes only. This weapon embodied the famous Minié system; 
cylindro-conoidal bullet with diameter smaller than the bore loaded 
easily down the barrel. the instant discharge the sudden pressure 
the powder gases forces the soft lead the bullet into the grooves 
that the bullet positively takes the spiral motion the rifling its 
way out the barrel. The Minié rifle was practical for field use, rela- 
tively cheap, and sturdy. Since drastically changed battlefield 

DEVELOPMENT THE MINIE SYSTEM 

Experimentation which ultimately evolved the Minié rifle was begun 
small group officers the French army, probably around 1820. 
These men worked both individually and together the general princi- 
ple using bullet small enough diameter fall down the barrel 


Mordecai, op. cit., 158. 

The short, heavy double-barreled Jacob precussion rifle the author’s collection 
easy load, and doesn’t foul unduly, but wasn’t used the Con- 

eracy. 

Jac Weller, “Flintlock Musket Percussion Rifle,” op. cit., pp. 446-49. 

Secondary references believed correct have been relied upon the follow- 
ing paragraphs the Minié system. There are many: see, particularly, Fremantle, 
Blanch, Mordecai, op. cit., and Greener, The Gun and Its Development, 
any several editions. Both Greener and his father, William Greener, 
wrote prolifically. 
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the rifle from which was fired. The bullet was then expanded 
various ways fill the bore. Captain Gustave Delvigne invented 
weapon this type early 1826. His first rifle had sharp- 
shouldered chamber similar that mortar howitzer; the powder 
charge, after being dumped down the bore, collected this chamber, 
which was considerably smaller than the bore. spherical, pure lead 
bullet was then dropped down the barrel and came rest the mouth 
the chamber. was given two three sharp blows with heavy 
rammer, which changed its shape from true sphere into something that 
resembled fat button. However, fitted the bore and received positive 
motion from the rifling the way out. The shape the projectile was 
poor for long-range accuracy, but was far superior ball from 
smoothbore any range. 

The Delvigne rifle seems have undergone trials for several years 
before was finally issued some units the French army about 1839. 
was definite success North Africa, and additional rifles this 
type were made and issued. 

About 1840 different method mechanically expanding the bullet 
before firing was worked out. Colonel Thouvenin given credit for 
inventing the so-called pillar breech, which nothing more than stem 
extending from the breech plug through the space occupied the 
powder charge. loading, the bullet comes rest the end the 
stem with the powder below it. Two three sharp blows with rammer 
expand the soft lead bullet into the rifling even more positively than 
with the Delvigne chamber. This weapon was called the “Carabine-a- 
Tige.” 

Two young French captains, Minié the Chasseurs d’Orléans and 
Tamisier the artillery, were also experimenting with the rifle bullet 
about this time. Apparently Colonel Thouvenin planned use spheri- 
cal ball with his rifle. However, the tige stem rifle worked better with 
flat base cylindro-conoidal bullet, which was probably first tried 
the two captains. weapon with sharp pointed stem, cylindro-conoidal 
bullets, and accurately fitted rammer for the forward portion the 
bullet was tried the French army 1846. This rifle was far better 
than its predecessors and was soon copied throughout Europe. 

These bullet-expanded-by-rammer-blow rifles were quite popular 
Europe for few years. Many survive; they can recognized 
glance because the extra large size their rammers. the head 
the ramrod shaped fit spherical ball, the weapon may either 
stem chamber type. the rammer shaped receive pointed 
bullet, the breech plug originally had stem protruding from it. Rifles 
both types were America during the Civil War and were probably 
purchased the first mad rush for arms Union purchasing agents. 
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Either type rifle can made function satisfactorily with the later 
type Minié bullet. Those actually used the war were probably 

1849 Minié produced cylindro-conoidal bullet with hollow base 
into which iron cup plug was fitted. This bullet, fired from one 
the stem rifles from which the stem had been removed, expanded 
fill the grooves the barrel soon the charge was ignited. The iron 
cup plug was forced into the soft lead bullet, expanding positively. 
Although the literature the period conflicting, seems probable 
that elongated hollow-based bullets were used Delvigne and Thou- 
venin France, well Greener England number years 
before Minié produced his. However, Minié’s idea was the one that 
seems have been almost immediately accepted throughout Europe. 
Rifles which would fire this new bullet were called Minié rifles, and 
the name caught on, although probable that Minié was not the sole, 
even the first person, suggest the basic This arm soon swept 
all its predecessors into obsolescence and was far the best available 
Europe 1861. 

BRITISH ARMS 

major percentage imported Confederate shoulder arms came 
from Britain, where the transition from flintlock smoothbore per- 
cussion rifle was accomplished sooner and more completely than else- 
where The flintlock smoothbore Brown Bess musket and 
the flintlock Baker rifle continued unchanged for quarter-century after 
Waterloo. However, experiments percussion ignition had been going 
intermittently for twenty years before commission finally recom- 
mended its adoption about 1836. Experiments were also conducted 
Woolwich with the new Brunswick rifle about the same time. This 
latter weapon, already discussed some detail, was found give better 
accuracy than the Baker and load considerably easier, least while 
was still clean. Both the Brunswick rifle and percussion ignition were 
formally adopted about 1838. The Brunswick rifles were certainly the 
first all-new percussion shoulder arms issued the British service. 
Bess muskets and Baker rifles were converted percussion ignition for 


stem type rifle, surely used the war, which was examined the author had 
the stem removed; would take cal. ammunition. stem rifle the 
collection shoots well with Minié ammunition without preliminary blows 
removal the stem. 

Mordecai, op. cit., 173. 

Essentially, the paragraphs contemporary British arms are based secondary 
sources such Fremantle, Schén, Blanch, Deane, Mordecai, all cited previously, 
and Text-Book Small Arms Government Publication, 1929 ed.). Lt. 
Col. Barker’s article, “The Rifle the British Service,” American Rifleman, 
CIV (April, 1956), ff., extremely detailed actual models. 
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period several years. Finally, new percussion musket began 
made and issued the troops some quantity about The new 
percussion muskets, which followed closely the lines the old Brown 
Bess, have become known Tower muskets differentiate them from 
the flintlock Brown Besses and the later percussion Enfield rifles. 

The Tower muskets and the Brunswick and converted Baker rifles 
were not really satisfactory. British soldiers are said have fired 3200 
rounds for each Kaffir hit South Africa between 1846 and 
Further, news the Minié rifle seems have traveled quickly 
Britain. Experiments were conducted Woolwich and Hythe with 
British-made Minié rifles, probably 1851. The shooting with these new 
weapons was phenomenal when compared service arms then use. 
one hundred shots, ten each said have been fired Hythe ten 
different marksmen, bullets struck eight-by-eight-foot target 
800 

These first British Minié rifles were almost identical external ap- 
pearance with Tower muskets, but they were rifled according the 
French system with either three four grooves and had the Brunswick 
rifle bore .702 inches. This weapon rarer today, however, than the 
cal. Tower musket later rifled according the Minié system.™ 

1852 Lord Hardings, Commander-in-Chief the British Army 
and later Master-General Ordnance, invited gunmakers throughout 
Great Britain present rifles for trial. The type weapon submitted 
the Royal Small Arms Manufactory Enfield Lock was adjudged 
the best weapon presented. This was Minié-type weapon firing 530- 
grain lead bullet from three-grooved barrel, .577 inches diameter. 
Considerable further experimentation, however, was needed produce 
entirely satisfactory bullet for this rifle. The difficulty lay the iron 
cup plug which could easily come unattached from the bullet load- 
ing. Occasionally, too, the iron cup was thrust forward vigorously 
leave some the bullet ring lead the bore. degrees, 
effective ammunition was produced. The iron cup was eliminated and, 
successively, box-wood plug, clay plug, and nothing, substituted for 
it. Apparently, the British finally adopted hollow-based bullet without 


This period British arms development confused. Highly regarded secondary 
sources disagree details. Neither the officials nor the surviving specimens the 
Small Arms Manufactory Enfield, the Tower, the School 

antry Hythe agree. Probably, new arms with both forms ignition were 
being made concurrently with the conversion flintlock arms percussion during 
part this period. definite records survive even 

Barker, op. cit., 26. 

Schén, op. cit., 211. 

These are often referred “Sea-Service” Tower rifles and were, according 
Barker and others, produced for the navy. 
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cannelures, although most other nations employing the Minié system 
used They were sometimes filled with tallow, which made the 
loading the bullet easier foul 

Britain found herself engaged the Crimean War before the new 
Enfield rifle-muskets had been produced sufficient quantity for her 
needs. the past, British military arms had been made the small 
gunmakers the London and Birmingham areas, but these producers 
could not supply the new arms fast enough, and order for 25,000 was 
placed with firms the United Others were purchased Bel- 
gium. Further, the Royal Small Arms Manufactory Enfield Lock was 
greatly enlarged and remodeled between 1854 and 1856. was largely 
re-equipped with American-made machinery from Ames Manufacturing 
Company Chicopee Falls, 

CONFEDERATE PURCHASES BRITAIN 

actual weapons imported the Confederacy, there survive 
bewildering number different shoulder weapons, said have been 
used Confederate soldiers but made Europe. these, Britain 
furnished more than per cent, and Austria furnished about per 
cent.® Both countries supplied essentially one type modern Minié 
rifle, though with variations details. Britain supplied, addition, 
fairly large number obsolete and semi-obsolete arms. 

THE ENFIELD RIFLE 

The term “Enfield” rifle, rifle-musket, refers general type 
weapon which varied major well minor details. The experimental 
Enfield weapon 1851 1852 was the prototype all these; “En- 
fields” that came into the Confederacy tens and hundreds 
thousands were all similar appearance and used the same ammunition. 
They looked quite different from the older “Tower” muskets and rifles. 

The initial Confederate Enfield-purchases were made, part under 
contract for Captain Huse, Sinclair, Hamilton and The 
Mr. Hamilton this firm was well acquainted with the gun trade 
Britain. was one the executives the London Armory Company, 
which was always sympathetic the Confederacy. was unable, how- 


Sydney Kerksis, “The Common Infantry Small Arts Projectiles the Civil 
War,” Military Collector and Historian, (Fall, 1955), 71. Excellent article 
based unique actual battlefield recoveries. 

op. cit., 209. 

Blanch, op. cit., 33, and other sources. U.S. firms were Whitney, Whitney- 
ville, Conn., and Robbins and Lawrence, Windsor, Vt. 

Blanch, op. cit., 33. 

These estimates are carefully considered guesses only; however, indicated else- 
where these references, there were probably about 500,000 shoulder weapons 
purchased. Britain furnished more than 375,000; Austria 100,000; the rest, about 
25,000. 

O.R., IV, 539. Huse also used the firm Saul Isaac, Campbell and Co.; 
ibid., 894. 
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ever, supply his firm’s arms the South until contracts with the 
British government had been Most the early Confeder- 
ate Enfields, therefore, were probably made small gunmakers and 
varied considerably even from rifle rifle. 

Later the London Armory Company produced large numbers 
Enfield rifles for the Confederacy; early the war only, they produced 
few for the This company made weapons the interchange- 
able system, did the Royal Small Arms Manufactory Enfield after 
These two companies actually made weapons that would inter- 
change with each other, but the smaller gunmakers did not follow this 
system. 

The Enfields that came the Confederacy differed far more widely 
than mere lack interchangeability, since there were several barrel 
lengths and bayonet types and some variation furniture. All, how- 
ever, were cal. 577 all had adjustable rear sights. The barrels 
were secured the stocks with iron steel clamping-bands; the locks 
throughout were all remarkably alike. Trigger guards, butt-plates, and 
nose caps were generally brass, and the walnut stocks were always 
good quality and carefully finished. 

The Enfield infantry rifles were two distinct types: The longer, 
having thirty-nine-inch barrel, generally took socket bayonet the 
usual triangular type; the shorter, with approximate thirty-four-inch 
barrel, the other hand, generally took sword bayonet, attached 
the rifle means stud the front barrel band and ring (on 
the bayonet itself) which fitted the barrel front the front sight. 
The long weapon sometimes definitively called rifle-musket. The 
short rifle sometimes referred the Navy Enfield. 

The British Artillery carbine, sometimes referred the Musketoon 
Enfield, had twenty-six inch long barrel and took sword bayonet. 
Apparently was brought into the Confederacy fair numbers. Docu- 
mentary evidence lacking, but the weapons themselves survive. 

The true Enfield carbine did not take bayonet. These were certainly 
imported large numbers, particularly late the war. Some these 
carbines have sling swivels for securing carrying sling the weapon. 
Others have the old-fashioned carbine bar and ring opposite the lock, 
which the carbine attached shoulder belt. This latter 


Huse, op. cit., 20; Union received “100 [rifles] per week for three months,” 

Blanch, op. cit., 

True smoothbore cal. 577 Enfields were made and exist British collections but 
were designed for special purposes and did not the Confederacy. 


ose arms designated American Civil War Collection are generally Lan- 
caster oval-bored Enfields. 
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arrangement allows considerably easier loading horseback. (This 
convenience was not important might expected, since Confed- 
erate cavalry, particularly that under Forrest, did most their real 
fighting Carbine scabbards were sent over large quantities 
along with the 

Internally, the rifling varied fully much the general external 
appearance did. Initially, three bands and grooves about equal width 
with twist one turn inches was standard. The grooves were 
generally, although not always, deeper the breech than the muzzle, 
taper from .020 .005 inches being common. Five-groove rifling 
also found standard models which survive. 

Perhaps the most unusual “rifling” was that the oval-bored short 
infantry rifle, called the Sapper’s carbine Britain. number these 
came the Confederacy and saw despite the fact that they 
not shoot well and were probably obsolete arms bought used con- 
dition.* They resemble smoothbores and are sometimes labeled. 
These weapons were “rifled” both with gaining twist towards the 
muzzle and shallowing the eliptical “grooves.” 

MARKING ENFIELDS 

Markings these weapons are interesting and sometimes confusing. 
London Birmingham proofs are all British barrels; these are 
simple enough. The “25” always found near the breech means bore 
cal. 577. The crown over “V” and the crown over “CP” interlaced are the 
definitive (final) proof marks the London proof house. The lion 
rampant over “GP” cipher (usually indistinguishable) the pro- 
visional (barrel only) proof mark. Similarly, Birmingham used the 
crown and “BP,” the crown and “BV,” and the crown and “BP” inter- 
laced Sometimes company inspectors also left their marks 
the barrels like the “LAC” frequently encountered London Armory 
Company weapons. 

The lock markings are much more difficult explain. Behind the 
hammer there frequently crown, and sometimes the letters “V.R.” 
(for Victoria Regina) appear below the crown. front the hammer 
the word “Tower” and the date manufacture, the maker’s name, 
with without the date. Although neither the crown nor the “Tower” 


The Enfield was Forrest’s favorite arm; probably the bayonet-taking 
musketoon Navy models. See Jac Weller, “Bedford Forrest,” Ordnance, XXXVII 
250. 

Twenty thousand these scabbards were ready for shipment from London 
December, 1862; O.R., IV, 383. 

Fuller and Steuart, op. cit., 225, and surviving specimens several collections. 

Jac Weller, “Shooting Confederate Infantry Arms,” American Rifleman, Vol. 
Nos. May, and June, 1954). 

Calvin Goddard, Proof Tests Proof Marks (Washington: Pub. the Army 
Ordnance Association, 1946). 
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indicates British government ownership—that mark the “broad 
precise meaning matter doubt. These weapons are 
far too frequently found for them have been made for the British 
Army and then sold the Confederacy. Did the Tower inspect and 
stamp weapons made London even though sold others? This seems 
unlikely. 

Private contractors often stamped their names front the lock 
with without the date. Sometimes the crown was placed the rear 
the hammer these firms. The many fine weapons this type made 
the London Armory Company seem stamped with the crown 
and “V.R.” the rear and “LAC” and the date front the hammer. 

OTHER BRITISH ARMS 

The Enfield rifles the four general models discussed undoubtedly 
accounted for considerably more than 300,000 the approximately 
$75,000 British shoulder weapons brought this country. the other 
weapons brought here both the general government and states 
and private firms, some were obsolete arms, which probably saw limited 
service, and some were special weapons obtained premium price. 
The latter were probably more frequently purchased private con- 
tractors than the general government. 

OBSOLETE BRITISH WEAPONS 

Many thousands British muskets and Brunswick rifles were im- 
ported the Confederate government during the war.” Perhaps 
even larger proportion these weapons was included the arms 
bought state agents and private firms. “musket” could, course, 
have been several types. Whether the old flintlock Brown Bess, 
“complete with supply was ever actually sent the Con- 
federacy probably beyond documentary proof. However, this weapon 
was certainly still available large quantities,” for British merchants 
continued sell them governments and private individuals through- 
out the world until least 1880. They were undoubtedly Cuba and 
Mexico for purchase, least small quantities, the beginning 
the war. 

The flintlock musket, even though used the Confederacy fairly 
large numbers early the was extremely obsolete. Surviving 
specimens foreign manufacture and Confederate pedigree are 


lists, December 1862, 2,020 Brunswick rifles and 21,040 British 
uskets, O.R., IV, 382. Undoubtedly more later. 

Huse, op. cit., 20. 

Mainly Virginia Manufactory muskets used particularly western Virginia. 

These are now almost entirely limited pieces museums. The stamps “CS” and 

“CSA” mean little because the ease reproducing these marks. Even names 

like carved stocks bear serious scrutiny. Family traditions 

worthless. 
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The British percussion Tower musket, however, was certainly used; 
was the most accurate weapon its The Tower musket was 
sometimes rifled, and new weapons this type were cal. 70; old smooth- 
bores later rifled were, course, cal. 75. The Brunswick rifle was 
mainly cal. 70, although larger bore existed and was probably brought 
this country small numbers.” 

The Confederate Ordnance Bureau made and issued Minié-type 
ammunition cal. Although not known positively what rifles 
used this ammunition, was probably used, least part, the 
weapons under discussion. There chance that the term “Enfield” 
was used during the war mean any rifle made England. (The of- 
ficial records are full misapplications technical This 
special Confederate ammunition continued made for the western 
army least late Minié-type cal. ammunition will 
function better the Brunswick rifle than will the belted spherical ball 
which was originally designed for that 

Tower muskets were made both intermediate and short barrel 
lengths. The terms musketoon and carbine might applied these. 
The musketoon took bayonet; the carbine did not. The cal. Bruns- 
wick rifle was also made with two barrel lengths and two styles locks; 
apparently the shorter with the conventional rather than the back-action 
lock was the more common. The Brunswick rifle took sword bayonet 
type quite different from that for the Enfield. Whereas rifles were 
the only acceptable infantry arm, probable that smoothbore carbines 
continued used the Confederate Cavalry until the end the 
war. One favorite weapons was double-barreled ten-gauge 
shotgun with the barrels cut Britain made for her army, previous 
the Civil War, double-barreled carbines with both rifled and smooth- 
bore Some these weapons may have found their way the 
Confederacy. Single-barreled smoothbore Tower carbines certainly did. 

SPECIAL BRITISH WEAPONS PURCHASED 

Perhaps one the most unusual stories the entire Civil War the 
use the Confederate sharpshooters number extremely accurate, 
relatively expensive British rifles more than standard weight. The 
presence these weapons the Confederacy resulted from two inter- 


The “Sea-Service” Brunswick; that the author’s collection has bore .802”. 

Vandiver, Ploughshares into Swords, op. cit., 239. 

“Grape” often applied canister; “Napoleon” applied brass guns other 
than the U.S. Model 1857 light 12-pounder gun. 

Reference cited above for April, 1864. 

experiments. 

Weller, “Bedford Forrest,” op. cit., 249. 

Weapons both types the author’s collection. 
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esting developments Britain the decade before the Civil War. The 
first was Joseph Whitworth’s exhaustive experiments, British govern- 
ment expense, with rifles and their accuracy. The second was the Vol- 
unteer Rifle Company enthusiasm which swept through Britain, de- 
veloping its wake fair number extremely accurate military rifles. 
few words connection with these developments may not amiss. 

Lord Hardings was not completely convinced the ultimate worth 
the Enfield, even after his committee had selected 1852. result, 
engaged Joseph Whitworth experiment further. Whitworth was 
then Britain’s outstanding engineer and metallurgist; his specialty was 
precise measurement. seems probable that had had some experi- 
ence After engaging Whitworth, Lord Hardings gave him 
authority conduct whatever tests saw fit. Whitworth began 1854 
building completely enclosed 500-yard gallery, with internal dimen- 
sions feet, adjacent his factory Manchester, and 
1855 started his With Westley Richards, the famous 
London gunmaker, his assistant, Whitworth apparently tried out 
every known rifle. Concurrently, and Richards seem have manu- 
factured new rifles various types. These were mainly polygonal bored 
weapons with five, six, and eight sides and various twists. 

The result these tests and experiments was the Whitworth rifle, 
which for period several years was the most accurate weapon 
the world, although was never adopted for general army use the 
British The rifle had hexagonal bore with slightly rounded 
corners, .451 inches across the flaps, and fired either pre-formed bullets 
hard lead alloy cylindrical soft lead bullets with hollow 
Lord Hardings had specified that the new rifle should have the same 
bullet, powder, and weapon weight the Enfield—530 grains, grains, 
and approximately nine pounds. Since the bore diameter the Whit- 
worth was greatly reduced, the Whitworth bullet had very con- 
siderably longer than the Enfield bullet, the bullet weight was 
remain the same. The bullet also required much quicker twist 
stabilize flight. The standard Enfield was rifled one turn 
inches, thereabouts. The Whitworth was rifled one turn inches. 

The Volunteer Rifle Company movement resulted from the warlike 


There tradition England that cannot, apparently, proved that made 
hexagonal bored rifle and presented for trials Woolwich about 1836. His 
type and sizes are still British standards. 

oseph Whitworth, Guns and Steel (London: Longmans, 1873), 20. 
ently only issued part the rifle brigade; William Cope, History the 
the Brigade 1877), 464. 

the cylindrical Minié-type bullets the Confederacy; Fuller and 

Steuart, op. cit., 228. 
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gestures Napoleon III was making toward Britain. Since the English 
were then enjoying period unparalleled prosperity, the volunteer 
companies were both military and social. However, they did shoot. 
Many the members were amateur sportsmen, well acquainted with 
deer stalking and other hunting that required precise rifles. Since Whit- 
worth had proven that the standard Enfield was inferior range and 
accuracy small-bore, fast-twist rifles, many the volunteer riflemen 
(who could well afford so) purchased Whitworth rifles and others 
similar bore and bullet This movement and the consequent 
interest shooting resulted the formation the National Rifle As- 
sociation Britain. The association’s first meeting Wimbledon was 
inaugurated Queen Victoria, who fired with silk cord single shot 
from pre-sighted Whitworth rifle machine rest target 400 
yards away. This shot generally recognized one the most remark- 
able ever fired any time anywhere. The target itself was two-foot 
bull with standard vertical and horizontal cross lines which met the 
exact center. The Queen’s shot struck the upper right-hand quadrant, 
one and quarter inches away from the intersection the cross 

Many these special rifles, like the Whitworth, arrived the Con- 
federacy. The Whitworth itself, several different models, seems 
have been extensively used the cal. rifle, externally 
almost identical the Enfield, was also used. The chief engineer the 
London Armory Company, Mr. Kerr, invented cal. rifle which bore 
his name. had ratchet form grooving quick twist. This weapon 
known have been used the Confederacy with good There 
was also the so-called breech-loading Whitworth rifle—believed have 
been breech-loading Westley Richards rifle with octagonal bore. 
Since Whitworth had the patents polygonal rifling, Richards pre- 
sumably produced his rifles under license. The barrel each stamped 
“Whitworth patent,” although the bore octagonal rather than hex- 
agonal. 

Not all the special rifles come the Confederacy were small-bore 
weapons. Two, least, functioned with regular cal. ammunition. 
One these, the Wilson rifle, was breech-loader which was used 
least small The other was the so-called Jefferson Davis 
Enfield, although the name seems have been based misappre- 


British collections weapons this period often contain dozen more differ- 
ent makes rifles this general type. 

Whitworth, op. cit., 30. 

Fuller and Steuart, op. cit., 

230, citing Buck, and His Command, pp. 107 and 224. Kerr 
rifles used Confederate sharpshooters are now Chickamauga National 
Battlefield Park and Springfield Arsenal and Armory. 

pp. 232-33 with citations. 
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This weapon was cal. 577 muzzle-loader turned out the 
London Armory Company precisely along standard 39-inch-barrel En- 
field lines but far more beautifully finished and probably more ac- 
curately 

Among breech-loading, small-bore carbines imported from England, 
the best known the Terry carbine, which General Stuart 
was probably his personal property. Both carbines and 
revolvers seem have been brought into the Confederacy private 
firms fairly frequently. The possibilities for profitable retail sales 
individual cavalrymen are obvious. 

Another British-made carbine which may have been used the Con- 
federate Cavalry was the Westley Richards. This was precisely the same 
the breech-loading rifle save for its shorter barrel. There may have 
been 

CONFEDERATE PURCHASES AUSTRIA 

Caleb Huse was intimately acquainted with arms production Aus- 
Military weapons were made only government arsenals that 
country, which was then quite modern its ordnance thinking. Aus- 
trian fieldpieces were fired with early type smokeless powder 
derived from gun cotton. They had abundance Minié rifles. Early 
the war Huse purchased from the Austrian government large quan- 
tity artillery material the latest type for gunpowder; also 
bought 100,000 infantry and cavalry These rifles were several 
different types, all cal. and designed fire Minié bullets. These arms 
were not but most them were usable; apparently all, almost 
all, arrived safely Southern the Confederacy, the Austrian 
rifles functioned with the cal. ammunition originally designed for 
the Mississippi Model 1841 Rifle—of which the Confederacy 


Fuller and Steuart discuss weapon now Springfield Arsenal and Armory; 
however, there record this weapon’s having been taken from the President 
the Confederacy. long infantry rifle seems hardly arm for executive well 
along years. There some inconclusive evidence that the Kerr rifle Spring- 
field might have been captured, but this also unlikely. 

The most accurate large-bore rifle used the entire series tests mentioned 
68. 

This weapon now the Confederate Museum Richmond. 

Both American Green and Sharps breech-loading carbines were used the 
British Cavalry before 1860. These were probably surplus and may have been 
sold the Confederacy before 1865. Both the Bailey and Mount Storm breech- 
loading carbines were common Britain during the same period. 

been official visitor there 1859; Huse, op. cit., 26. 

Ibid. 

Vandiver quotes whole letter book Maj. Smith Stansbury, who his first 
inspection case two the Austrian rifles thought them worthless. However, 
later inspection showed them better than expected, fair guns,” 
Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, op. cit., 89. 
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had considerable supply. Surviving specimens the Austrian arms 
indicate that even the full-length infantry rifles were not any means 
identical. The Union also purchased least 100,000 these arms from 
fact, surviving specimens known have been used the 
Confederacy may have been captured earlier the war and not pur- 
chased Huse. The infantry rifles, although differing considerably 
appearance one from another, were all bit lighter and shorter than the 
long The Austrian arms were iron mounted and more crudely 
made. The wood the stocks often lighter color and weight and 
less pleasing than English walnut. The long rifles all seem have taken 
quadrangular bayonet, which was mounted upon the rifle with spiral 
motion and then secured place rigidly with the usual form ring 
lock. Both standard and back-action locks are found. Folding-leaf rear 
sights were usually installed the long rifles. 

the Austrian rifles purchased Huse were the long infantry 
type. least 30,000 were probably shorter weapons that could 
carried horsemen leather Two different models 
Austrian short rifles are known have been used the South during 
the war; neither was true carbine. One these, called the Yaeger 
rifle, had heavy octagonal barrel turned down the very end take 
sword bayonet. The other was lighter short rifle that also took 
bayonet, but the more usual type. Both the Yaeger model and the 
short standard model have elevating rear sight unusual form. 
The leaf, instead being the usual folding type, was made the form 
arc circle, and elevated and depressed circular channel; 
this interesting since the same method sight adjustment was used 
the designers the Garand Rifle. 

OTHER EUROPEAN SHOULDER ARMS 

Although more than per cent all Confederate imports probably 
came from Britain and Austria, other European arms were used the 
Confederacy. These were both bought Europe and captured from the 
Union. already mentioned, Union purchasing agents bought 
everything and many the European-made Union weapons 
found their way battlefield captures into the Confederacy. Other 


100 Huse, op. cit., 33. 

101 Mordecai, op. cit., 161, states 37%-inch barrel and 10% pounds with bayonet; 
the specimen identical with this length but weighs pounds with- 
out bayonet. 

102 “30,000 scabbards” were awaiting shipment from Vienna, according Huse’s 
report, see Gorgas Seddon, submitted the Secretary War, February 
1863, O.R., IV, 384. Two models described Mordecai are precisely like 
the two short Austrian rifles the collection, one from the hill country 
Alabama quarter century ago. 

103 IV, pp. 541, 566. 
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and perhaps arms were 
purchased the Confederacy Europe, the “Islands,” even 
the Confederate ports after they had been brought through the blockade 
private concerns. Unfortunately, however, too little documentary evi- 
dence survives for description the weapons actually used battle 
save very general way. 

Perhaps the largest gun-making firms Europe were located around 
Liége, Belgium. These firms are known have produced large quanti- 
ties arms for both Britain and Russia during the Crimean 
Belgian rifles were certainly well known the Confederacy and more 
highly thought some Confederate soldiers than they were 
seems probable, however, that the general government pur- 
chased only few these directly, although least one shipment 
known have gone through Bermuda Confederate 

Belgian rifles three models and two calibers were certainly used 
the Confederacy and were still quite common the South thirty years 
One rifle the collection approximately cal. 58; 
iron mounted, weighs pounds, has barrel bit more than 40% inches 
long and gives good accuracy with standard Minié-type ammunition, 
Another almost duplicate the first save that cal. 70." rifle 
Belgian manufacture, though not labeled, now the Steuart 
Collection the Battle Abbey Richmond; said have been used 
sharpshooter the western army. similar piece the 
collection cal. with barrel. All these pieces are typically 
Belgian, with back-action locks, single lock screw, sling swivels placed 
well back towards the butt, and the easily recognizable Liége proof 
marks. 

quite possible, however, for rifle made Liége not resemble 
Belgian weapon all, for the gunmakers there would make 
order rifles for any country. have seen how they were making the 


104 O.R., IV, 539; Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 
op. cit., 76. 

106 Fuller and Steuart, op. cit., 216, quoting Confederate agent Havana, July 
19, 1861. See also O.R., IV, 539. Direct purchase Spanish arms open 


107 pp. 566-67. French weapons were certainly the Confederacy, but again 
direct purchase open question. 

108 Mordecai, op. cit., 157; Blanch, op. cit., pp. 30-33. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee; Biography vols.; New York: Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934-1935), II, 471. 

110 Vandiver, Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, op. cit., 76. 

111 Certainly the most numerous foreign rifle next the Enfields and Austrians. 

112 two are almost identical with each other and with description op. 

cit., 223, save caliber, which says 688. 
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Enfield for Britain and the Brunswick for Russia during the Crimean 
War, and known that they also produced parts only for final assem- 
bly other 

the beginning the Civil War, Spain had up-to-date Minié 
rifle, the details which The author has one his collec- 
tion that was originally West possible that some these 
arms were brought into the Confederacy, but documentary proof the 
importation lacking. 

Confederate soldiers undoubtedly fought with other European-made 
arms. Thirty years ago, before the gun-collecting craze swept the coun- 
try, weapons which were undoubtedly relics the Civil War survived 
most southern antique stores. Some these, which were obsolete 
1861 and probably saw limited service, included smoothbore muskets 
and carbines European manufacture and number German, Bel- 
gian, Austrian, and French flintlock muskets fairly crudely converted 
percussion and rifled. However, the total number was small compared 
the Enfields. 

few transition rifles, those developed during the experiments the 
French officers already mentioned detail, were brought this coun- 
try. Both stem tige rifles and chambered rifles (for mechanical ex- 
pansion the bullet before was fired) were probably available 
France and elsewhere Union and Confederate purchasing agents. 
The writer knows documentary evidence showing actual purchase 
the Confederate general government, although Huse one time 
considered something this kind and expressed his willingness buy 
and vere probably available Mexico fairly large num- 


these, least, are said have found their way into 
the 
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CONCLUSION 

The Confederacy imported more than half its shoulder weapons. 
The British and Austrian Minié rifles made the bulk these. The 
Enfield cal. 577 rifle, its several barrel lengths, was least the equal 
any rifle the hands Union soldiers. Bedford Forrest employed 
his short Enfield and Austrian rifles well that succession Union 


113 The author has French rifle this period made assembled the St. Etienne 
Arsenal part, least, Belgian parts. 

114 op. cit., 

115 Sold surplus and purchased with some other similar weapons author from 
professional arms The Spanish rifle follows the lines the 

116 See citation 107. 

117 Napoleon III was trying that time place Maximilian Austria the throne 
Mexico force. 

118 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 120-26. 
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commanders complained the inferiority their arms, which included 
the latest breech-loading metallic cartridge 

The Confederate Ordnance Bureau, spite all its many handicaps 
making and transporting foreign purchases, was able supply good 
arms ample quantities Confederate forces everywhere. Few stu- 
dents the war disagree with the statement that had the quartermaster 
and commissary departments done their jobs well, the war might have 
had different ending. During the last months the war, General Lee’s 
army was starved, practically naked, and ill provided with almost all 
other essentials, yet always had sufficient arms and ammunition. The 
achievement the Ordnance Bureau all the more remarkable when 
one realizes that Europe was the main source supply. There was 
abundance food and clothing right the Confederacy, but the men 
responsible for providing the army with these supplies could not manage 
their purchase and transportation. 


119 Weller, “Bedford Forrest,” op. cit., 250. 
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War novel The Horse Soldiers was well received 
critics and students the war. Now being 
made into motion picture. The following article 
the writer-producers the film departure 
from our traditional subject matter, but the editor 
believes that all Civil War students will intrigued 
the problems involved telling the story 
Grierson’s Raid through the medium the motion 
picture film. 


The Horse Soldiers 
Grierson’s Raid 


JOHN LEE MAHIN and 
MARTIN RACKIN 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS why Hollywood sets out make motion 
picture about the Civil War. two new producer-writers who have 
just walked wearily and joyously down that road, feel that perhaps 
our reasons would interest the readers single-purpose journal such 
Civil War History. 

doubt David Selznick was inspired transfer film Gone 
With The Wind because its great love story when purchased the 
galleys from Margaret Mitchell and was perceptive enough recognize 
that would become one the best sellers all time. John Huston and 
Dore Schary were undoubtedly moved the poetic passages Red 
Badge Courage and envisioned this property transformed film 
document that would truly portray the futility war. There have 
been many assorted and varied films using basis the carpetbagger 
period the South, and many westerns using antagonist pro- 
tagonist the embittered Blue-Belly veteran from the North the Johnny 
Reb the Confederacy who lost his plantation the struggle. 

Our venture into our first independent motion picture was decided 
upon when read Harold Sinclair’s novel The Horse Soldiers. 
writers, had all the dash and boldness commando raid. had 
fresh background for its type story, and both felt sympathetically 
that the War between the States was the last the gallant wars. was 
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the last the great cavalry charges with guidons flying, colors unfurled, 
sabres pointed, and horses’ hoofs pounding. was the last time that 
America would ever war brother against brother. 

There was chance this epic story for spectacle and opportu- 
nity for warmth. had the necessary elements for color and large screen. 
had reality, which the prime requisite great motion 
picture. 

purchased the book and then went deeper into the source 
material. Professor Brown the University had pub- 
lished definitive work Grierson’s Raid, and began reading and 
digesting the background the music teacher and mer- 
chant who led the gallant strike against Newton Station. our own 
little league became authorities the 1700-man stab the Vicks- 
burg Railroad and the rugged, ragged band that staggered valiantly 
into Baton Rouge. The library the University California Los 
Angeles was mother lode, and read day and night acquainting 
ourselves with the problems Colonel Benjamin Grierson. 

Actually, from all could find the research reports that used, 
Grierson had little fighting his hands that was pictorial until 
Bridge, the rest the trek being quick ambushes and feints that kept 
the Confederate hunters off guard and confused. Using motion picture 
license, had make the Battle Wall’s Bridge larger and also have 
dramatic rape Newton Station. 

all scholars Grierson’s Raid know, the taking Newton Station 
was actually cakewalk from the Union viewpoint, there was virtually 
resistance and the rowdiness the troops was blemish upon the 
deportment the cavalry. Soon after the town was taken, ancient 
Confederate freight train loaded with ordnance and commissary sup- 
plies came puffing into town and was captured the Union troops, 
then under the command William Blackburn. When was discovered 
that this train and another that rolled soon after carried artillery 
shells and other explosives, Blackburn set them afire. Grierson was 
short distance away from Newton Station, and the noise the exploding 
ammunition led him believe that major battle was underway. 

There was very little drama for motion picture audience these 
prosaic but authentic details, screen writers set out drama- 
tize the series events. 

Part the mission writing entertainment for mass audience the 
injection romance. Sometimes this done the typical hug-and-kiss 
school Hollywood, but felt that the adult approach love story 
would have greater appeal this era growing-up the screen. 
had digested Grierson’s own life and decided incorporate into the 
character Harold Sinclair’s “Colonel Marlowe.” the Sinclair fiction- 
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ization Grierson’s Raid the Colonel was widower, having lost 
young wife whose death blamed the inaccurate diagnosis the 
medical profession. Sinclair had dramatized this presenting Marlowe 
skeptic the entire medical profession and inserting the 
character Surgeon Major Keller irritant and constant reminder 
the medical blunder. Benjamin Grierson hated and horses, 
having been kicked the face pony child. This was hardly the 
type man that would attract star personality. made him neither 
lover horseflesh nor cavalryman who feared them. seemed 
appropriate enough that, since wanted heighten the clash between 
doctor and colonel, make the doctor the intellectual, devoted man 
science and the colonel former railroad section hand who had, with 
little schooling and hard work, become railroad builder. This, turn, 
would make his having destroy the railroad junction Newton Sta- 
tion distasteful operation. 

Our ambition had always been make Mahin-Rackin Production 
that would have some size and importance, and knowing that John Ford, 
the only six-time Academy Award winning director, was Civil War 
buff, approached him join our twosome and handle the directorial 
reins our first venture. Ford, amazingly enough, had never directed 
film dealing with the period and was delighted accept the assign- 
ment bring life our version Grierson’s gallant exploit. 

the screenplay developed, John Wayne was recruited portray 
Grierson, and William Holden was cast Surgeon Major Kendall 
liked Kendall better than Keller). 

There tendency Hollywood look for the most economical 
way make motion picture; but with the bargaining power John 
Ford, John Wayne, and William Holden behind us, finally won the 
approval our backers take the most authentic and expensive way, 
and location hunt was instituted for suitable site which film 
the epic. 

wanted duplicate the Battle Wall’s Bridge and the charge 
Williams’ Bridge, which had incorporated the screenplay into one 
action. wanted show the world movie-goers the countryside 
looked 1863, and wanted spare expense duplicating the 
tired, bedraggled men who gallantly rode over 600 miles less than 
sixteen days Baton Rouge and glory. 

After scouting six states, the locations were finally pinpointed and the 
decisions made. Clarence and Natchitoches, Louisiana, were used, 
and duplicate Wall’s Bridge was built over the Cane River. 
Slave quarters and shacks the period were bought, not duplicated, 
and moved our locations. Outside Natchitoches was the Prud- 
homme Plantation, probably the oldest working plantation the 
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Louisiana Purchase, and used their hundred-year-old working 
records for reference weather and crop conditions the time 
the raid. 

used the plantation house set. photographed the grounds 
and the buildings. rented horses almost every available color 
and specification for our “Union” cavalrymen, who were crackerjack 
riders the South. then gave them the satisfying experience 
portraying Confederate cavalry under Bedford Forrest closing the 
raiders. 

Under John Ford’s able and cunning hand, developed sequence 
not unlike the Battle New Market, and then moved Natchez, 
Mississippi, and used the faculty and cadets Jefferson Military Col- 
lege for episode that heart-warming tribute the valiant 
South has ever been recorded film. Jefferson Military College 
itself was incorporated 1802, one year before the Louisiana Purchase, 
and the two giant oaks before the school entrance shadowed Aaron Burr 
when was held for summary trial for treason. Within the offices and 
quarters the college placed our lights and cameras and photo- 
graphed scenes truly characteristic the era. 

Hundreds saddles, rifles, sabres, flags, guidons, mess kits, gear, 
and thousands rounds ammunition had brought south. 
were compelled bring cannons and build gabions—the woven willow 
“foxholes” the Confederacy. 

Railroad engines and boxcars the period had purchased 
built; narrow-gauge track that could torn up, heated, and tied into 
Sherman knots had found and laid. Under the expert eye our 
master art director Frank Hotaling, erected over mile railroad 
bed and track, equipped with rolling stock. Vic Gangelin, our set 
decorator, drove thousands miles buying and renting hand props, 
furniture, and other paraphernalia the period, all the name 
authenticity. 

October 25, 1958, ninety-five years after Colonel Benjamin Grier- 
son left Grange, Tennessee, Colonel John Marlowe (Grierson), 
portrayed John Wayne, followed fifty-five top Hollywood actors 
and riding-stunt men, and joined Surgeon Major Henry Kendall 
the person William Holden, blended with 500 the best horsemen 
Louisiana and Mississippi, broke camp and strung out column 
fours far the eye could see the sunset, and headed for Baton 
Rouge and the re-creation the historical raid that made possible 
for General Grant take Vicksburg. 

January 17, 1959, the last scene had been shot, the last word 
spoken, the last frame film had rolled through the cameras, and the 
last five million dollars had been spent re-creating the famous “horse 
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ride.” Now the dubbing bugle calls, the writing music, and the 
blending the authentic sounds battle, which John Ford his pain- 
staking manner demands, and The Horse Soldiers will ready for 
viewing July 4th. 

has been struggle, but happy one. We, screen writers and pro- 
ducers, feel that have reproduced with realism and feeling one 
the little known but gallant moments the war between the Blue and 
the Gray. hope will proud calling card from Hollywood for 
the world five hundred million movie fans see and will augment the 
renewed interest the Civil War head for the centennial cele- 
bration. 

are proud have produced it, and hope that the readers 
Civil War History, experts, will agree that Hollywood has not violated 
the memory nor the spirit the men, who, General William 
Sherman said, performed “the most brilliant expedition the Civil 
War.” 
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Associate Professor History the United States 
Air Force Academy, Denver, Major Kirkpatrick 
native Missouri. studied the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College and the University 
Missouri, where received his doctorate. His 
article based paper delivered the 1958 
meeting the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation. 


Missouri’s Delegation 
the Confederate Congress 


KIRKPATRICK 


AFTER MISSOURI'S GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE was admitted the Confeder- 
acy November, 1861, total thirteen men represented that state 
the Confederate Congress Richmond. Two these served both 
Senate and House Representatives well the unicameral pro- 
visional Congress. fourteenth was chosen the state’s Confederate 
General Assembly sit the House Representatives, but never 
appeared Richmond, while fifteenth, appointed senator Gov- 
ernor Thomas Reynolds, did not accept until after his seat had been 
taken another. These men were all well known and respected 
Missouri politics 1860 and represented fairly equally the Douglas, 
Breckinridge, and Bell groups the state. 

Although Governor Claiborne Jackson and his state government 
had been driven from Jefferson City Federal troops June, 1861, 
and had been declared deposed the state convention the following 
called the General Assembly meet special session 
Neosho October 21.? One week later this special session passed 


ordinance and ratified the provisional Confederate Con- 


Journal the Missouri State Convention. Held Jefferson City, July 1861 (St. 
Louis: George Knapp Co., 1861), pp. 7-12. 

Journal the Senate, Extra Session the Rebel Legislature, Called Together 
Proclamation Jackson, Begun and Held the Town Neosho, Newton 
County, Missouri, the Twenty-First Day October, Eighteen Hundred and 
Sixty-One (Jefferson City: Emory Foster, 1865-1866), pp. 3-4. 

Journal, Rebel Senate, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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few days later the Assembly enacted what Governor Jackson called 
“the most extraordinary bill the history had re- 
quested that the legislature select three commissioners represent 
Missouri the provisional Congress the Confederate States, that 
they elect two senators for the permanent Congress, and that they 
authorize him call election for members the House Repre- 
sentatives.® 

The Assembly enacted bill providing for the holding election 
for representatives soon the military situation the state would 
allow it, but also named two senators and seven representatives who 
would serve until after the election. These nine congressmen were also 
sit commissioners the provisional Congress during the remainder 
its life.” 

Jackson pointed out that the election senators was the function 
the legislature alone and should not therefore require the governor’s 
signature and that neither the General Assembly nor the governor had 
any constitutional power elect representatives. Such action, said, 
would have effect “except place the state false and ludicrous 
position before the world.” signed the bill only because authorized 
election, but declared that had there been time for its reconsider- 
tion would have vetoed 

senators the legislature elected John Clark, prominent Howard 
County Democrat and brigadier general the Missouri State 
and state Senator Robert Peyton, Democrat Cass County and 
colonel the Guard, whose sister was married nephew Jefferson 
The seven representatives chosen were 

William Cooke, anti-Benton lawyer and judge from St. Louis, 
whom Governor Jackson had sent the spring 1861 request arms 
from the state Virginia, represented the First Congressional District. 
The Second District was represented Thomas Harris, Jr., mem- 
ber the state House Representatives from Mark Twain’s home, 
Hannibal. fact, Private Samuel Clemens served under Harris for 
few weeks the summer 1861 while the latter still commanded the 
Missouri State Guard northeast Missouri. Casper Bell, Virginia- 


Ibid., 32. 

Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

Journal, Rebel Senate, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

History Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri (St. Louis: National Historical 
Co., 1883) pp. 252-53; History Howard and Chariton Counties, Missouri (St. 
Louis: National Historical Co., 1883), 196. 

Letter Book 4463, Thomas olds MSS (Library Congress, Washington, 
D.C.), hereafter cited Reynolds LB; The History Cass and Bates Counties, 
Missouri, (St. Joseph: National Historical Co., 1883) pp. 376-79. 

(Marshall) Texas Republican, December 1861. 
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born Whig lawyer and newspaperman Brunswick, was selected 
represent the Third District, while native Ohioan, Judge Aaron 
Conrow Ray County, was picked for the Fourth District. George 
Vest Boonville, state representative and Douglas elector 1860, 
was the Fifth District congressman. became famous after the war 
United States Senator from Missouri, and for his stirring defense 
the dog Old Drum trial Warrensburg, Missouri, 1870. Thomas 
Freeman, 1860 Breckinridge elector and member the Missouri 
General Assembly from Polk County, represented the Sixth. Dr. John 
Hyer, Pennsylvania-born physician Dent County, was chosen 
represent the Seventh District the strength his often-stated South- 
ern sympathies. However, Dr. Hyer never showed Richmond, and 
his district remained unrepresented until late 1864. 

Monday, December Vest, Bell, and Conrow appeared the 
chamber the Congress Richmond and were introduced Robert 
Johnson Arkansas. They presented their credentials, were sworn 
members, and took their Cooke and Freeman appeared 
December and Harris the 

Because Clark and Peyton had been elected senators the General 
Assembly, there was some discussion their status the provisional 
Congress. December Vest introduced resolution admit them 
The resolution was adopted, and Clark was 
sworn the following Peyton did not appear until January 22, 
when his admission made Missouri’s delegation complete except for 
Dr. 

These eight delegates represented the state the last days the 
provisional Congress, answering most roll calls and taking full part 
all proceedings until the expiration the provisional government 
February 17, 1862. 

One notable action taken during this period was Harris’ resolution, 
December admit Kentucky Confederate The resolu- 
ion was unanimously adopted, with all Missouri delegates present and 

noon Tuesday, February 18, 1862, the first session the First 


Journal the Congress the Confederate States America vols.; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1904), 510. 

523. 

527. 

Ibid. 

530. 

689. 

War Department Collection Confederate Records, Entry #167, Legislative and 
Executive Papers, Congressional Bills and Resolutions, Box (MSS, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C. 

Journal, Confederate Congress, op. cit., 546. 
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Congress under the permanent Constitution was convened and Mis- 
senators and representatives were sworn in. Although the repre- 
sentatives had not been elected the voters Missouri, objection 
was raised when their names were called the clerk the House 
when they took the oath Their right seats the House 
was never seriously questioned during the life the First Congress. 

accordance with the first article the permanent Constitution, 
the senators were divided into three classes for tenure. Lots were drawn, 
and Clark was given two-year term, expiring February 22, 1864. 
Peyton received four-year term run until the same date 

Following the inauguration Jefferson Davis and Alexander 
Stephens, the two houses Congress turned the task perfecting 
their permanent organization. February standing committees 
were named each house. All members were appointed one more 
committees. Clark drew the chairmanship the Senate Committee 
Public and Bell became chairman the House Committee 
major part the work the Congress was done 
committee, was these assignments that congressmen had 
their best opportunity serve the interests their state. 

With the death William Cooke Petersburg, Virginia, 
April 14, second vacancy was created delegation. 
Thomas Reynolds was then governor-in-exile, having succeeded Clai- 
borne Jackson, who had died cancer Little Rock, Arkansas, 
December, 1862. The new Governor was urged fill the two existing 
vacancies the House; however, declined the time. doubted 
his authority take any action other than call election within the 
congressional districts concerned, and that was manifestly impossible 
with Federal occupation the entire state. Moreover, the Governor 
believed that the Congress would make provision for holding general 
election unless Missouri should recovered before the Second Con- 
gress convened February, 1864, which event the election could 
held accordance with state law.* result Reynolds’ decision 
the two vacancies were not filled during the remainder the First 
Congress. 

Senator Peyton died Bladon Springs, Alabama, September 
leaving first vacancy the Senate. Word Senator 
Peyton’s death reached Governor Reynolds Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 


Reynolds Hagan, January 1864, Reynolds 4464. 
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October and determined fill the vacancy quickly. There had 
long been rumor abroad that France should recognize the Con- 
federacy and peace negotiations opened, northern Missouri, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky might sacrificed order insure United 
States acceptance independence for the rest the new 
Senators Johnson and Mitchell Arkansas urged Reynolds appoint 
Major General Sterling Price, for they felt would strong bulwark 
against any attempt scuttle his native portion the state Missouri. 

Although considering Price for the vacancy, Reynolds soon selected 
Lieutenant Colonel Waldo Johnson St. Clair County. The Gov- 
decision was based both military and political considerations. 
the first place, feared that sending Price the Senate, immediately 
after the fall Little Rock, would interpreted abandonment 
the Confederacy’s intention recover Missouri, since Price was 
expected lead any such campaign. 

Clark, Price, and Reynolds were all Douglas Democrats, while John- 
son had supported the Breckinridge ticket. The appointment Colonel 
Johnson would thus prevent any fear that the Governor was trying 
center power junta former party associates. addition, Johnson 
had been the last United States Senator elected the Missouri General 
Assembly before the outbreak hostilities. 

The most important consideration Reynolds’ mind, however, was 
his determination that the Missouri delegation should continue sup- 
port the administration Richmond. The Davis-Price feud was well 
known, was Price’s unpopularity with other Confederate generals 
and with most executive officials. Johnson, the other hand, was 
long-time friend Secretary War James Seddon and had been 
strong supporter Davis since the Washington “peace conference” 
1861.” 

Colonel Johnson was recruiting duty Missouri the time his 
appointment October 1863. did not reach Reynolds’ head- 
quarters Shreveport until November 21, when received his com- 
mission. Despite Federal control the Mississippi River, presented 
his credentials Richmond December and became member 
the Confederate 

General Price was disappointed failing get the appointment 
senator, but most Confederate Missourians warmly approved the 


Reynolds 4464. 


Thomas Reynolds, “General Sterling Price and the Confederacy” 
memoir Reynolds Papers, Missouri Historical Society Library, St. Louis), 133; 
Richmond Enquirer, February 28, 1862. 


Memorandum relative the appointment Confederate senators from Missouri, 
Reynolds 4468. 
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choice, and Jefferson Davis expressed complete satisfaction 
with 

The expiration Senator Clark’s term February 22, 1864, created 
second vacancy the Senate. Because was impossible for the 
Missouri General Assembly act accordance with existing law, full 
representation for Missouri was dependent upon one two courses 
action: Either the Governor must appoint successor the Senate must 
allow Clark continue serve under his old credentials until suc- 
cessor was elected and qualified. There had been question 
Reynolds’ authority fill Peyton’s unexpired term, but the appointment 
senator begin new term was different matter. 

When the Governor was Richmond early 1863, Clark had 
attempted exact promise that would reappointed when his 
term expired, but Reynolds would not commit himself. Not only did 
know Clark leader the opposition President Davis, but 
also doubted his own power make such appointment. was 
then hoping that the state legislature could convened before 
decision had and urged the Senator try retain his 
seat under his old credentials thought the Senate would accept him 
that basis. However, Clark decided that would probably 
refused and notified the Governor his January 1864 
Reynolds had decided that the revolutionary situation existing 
would have exercise his dubious authority fill the prospective 
vacancy, but was determined get expression opinion from 
the Senate before acting. would thus avoid any possibility having 
his appointment turned down being accused usurping illegal 
power. 

wrote Senator Johnson the latter part the month, enclosing 
statement for the consideration the Senate, citing several cases 
which state governors had appointed United States Senators upon 
expiration terms, and one which the Senate had refused accept 
the appointment. asked for official opinion his powers and 
duties this point.* The Senate, after due consideration, decided 
favor Reynolds’ power 

this time, however, the Governor had definitely made his mind 
that could not conscience reappoint Clark, who had reputation 
for drunkenness and was considered overfamiliar and uncouth many 


Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, His Letters, Papers, and 
Speeches (10 vols.; New York: Little Ives Co., 1923), VI, 130. 
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the officials Richmond. Furthermore, Clark was acknowledged 
anti-administration man and was disliked and distrusted the Presi- 
dent. Reynolds felt that someone better liked and respected the high 
councils the Confederate government could more adequately repre- 
sent Missouri the Senate, and was determined that one should 
appointed who could not get along well with 

With these thoughts mind, the Governor finally settled Colonel 
Lewis the one man best suited for his purposes. Although the 
Colonel was Methodist minister, had enlisted the Missouri State 
Guard line officer rather than chaplain and had later trans- 
ferred the Confederate service. had been states rights’ Whig 
and “early” Missouri Reynolds had met the young 
clergyman-officer early the summer 1863 and had been impressed 
his energy and common sense and particularly his outspoken 
support the President. Lewis had been captured Helena, Arkansas, 
July, 1863, and early 1864 the Governor began negotiations for his 
which was effected City Point, Virginia, October. 

Reynolds had sent Lewis’ senatorial commission Waldo Johnson 
April, 1864, contingent Lewis’ exchange and revokable until 
However, realizing the uncertainty the exchange, Reynolds took pre- 
cautions see that Missouri would fully represented the Senate 
whatever happened. Shortly after forwarding Lewis’ credentials, 
sent duplicate set Senator Johnson given Representative 
George Vest case Lewis should either decline the appointment 
held prisoner too long. left Johnson’s own discretion the 
decision when this document should 

Lewis arrived Richmond October but, after talking with Clark 
and Congressman Conrow, decided his duty lay with the army. But, 
when reached capital Marshall, Texas, December, 
Reynolds convinced him that could best serve his state represent- 
ing her the Confederate this time, however, Johnson had 
already given Vest the commission new senator. 

January 12, 1865, vote 15-4, Vest was admitted member 
the Senate and took the oath office. served the upper house 
until the final adjournment the Congress March 18, 1865. 

The terms Missouri’s five surviving members the House 
Representatives expired the end the First Congress February, 


Reynolds 4468. 

Reynolds Jefferson Davis, May 1864, Reynolds 4471; Reynolds 
Johnson, May 12, 1864, Reynolds 4464. 

Reynolds Boggs, February 18, 1864, Reynolds 4471. 

Reynolds Johnson, April 27, 1864, Reynolds 4471. 

Reynolds Vest, February 25, 1865, Reynolds 4466. 

Reynolds Johnson, January 1865, Reynolds 4464. 
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1864, and provision had been made for their re-election replace- 
ment, the state was unrepresented the House during the first session 
the Second Congress. 

Federal occupation the state Missouri prevented holding 
general election accordance with normal procedures. Although the 
Confederate Congress had authorized election army camps for mem- 
bers the House from New Orleans and the invaded districts Ten- 
nessee, Governor Reynolds deplored the prospect election held 
outside the state with only few thousand voters participating, for 
felt that would make farce the principle popular election. 
Nevertheless, December 10, 1863, both Vest and Bell introduced bills 
providing for election representatives from Missouri,“ and much 
amended compromise was passed the Although act passed 
November 29, 1861, had allotted Missouri thirteen representatives, 
one for each 90,000 inhabitants according the census 1860,“ this 
new law provided only for the seven the state had held the United 
States Congress before the outbreak hostilities. 

The election was held the first Monday May, 1864, and 
the same day every two years thereafter until the Missouri legislature 
should provide otherwise. cases where voter could not cast his 
ballot his own precinct, was entitled vote any other precinct 

Upon receipt the new law, Governor Reynolds sent election notices 
all army commands that included Missouri troops and the areas 
where Missouri exiles were living. even sent notices officers oper- 
ating southern Missouri that there might opportunity for 
voting inside the 

The election was held May and for few days following some 
the more remote areas. total between 7,000 and 10,000—mostly 
soldiers—participated, although few exiled civilians also 

Five new congressmen were elected, with only Vest and Conrow 
the old delegation retaining their seats. Major Thomas Snead, 
former aide both Governor Jackson and General Sterling Price, was 
elected fill the vacancy from the First District, while Robert 
Hatcher New Madrid, member the state convention and officer 
the Army Tennessee, won Dr. Hyers’ seat the Seventh. Harris 
was defeated Nimrod Norton, northeast Missouri’s Second Dis- 
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trict, and Freeman lost the Sixth Peter Wilkes, Breckinridge 
Democrat then serving private the First Missouri Infantry 
Mississippi. Former Senator John Clark was elected seat from 
the Third Reynolds’ hopes that Clark would longer occupy 
position where could oppose the administration were avail. 
The election simply resulted his moving from the Senate the 
House, where continued spokesman for the anti-Davis forces. 

When the Congress next convened, November, 1864, Missouri was 
fully represented the House Representatives for the first time. 
However, when George Vest resigned January, order 
accept his appointment the Senate, left vacancy that was never 
filled. 

Accurate evaluation the work Missouri’s Confederate congress- 
men difficult, for large part the proceedings were secret, and the 
official Journal merely skeletal outline bills and resolutions intro- 
duced, roll calls, and other formal actions. the same time certain 
conclusions are possible from study correspondence, the Journal, 
and such proceedings were reported Richmond newspapers. 

Waldo Johnson was without doubt most influential 
senator. introduced many bills for the benefit his home state, 
including revision the Currency Act 1864, requested Governor 
Reynolds. loyally supported the administration and served 
Reynolds’ chief liaison agent the Confederate capital. Many the 
letters speak highly Johnson’s work both the floor 
the Senate and the 

Robert Peyton seldom spoke the Senate and, despite his friend- 
ship with the President, appears have had little influence legisla- 
tion. Reynolds urged him speak forcefully and use his high 
reputation further the common interests his state and the Con- 
but this advice reached him after the adjournment the 
last session attended. 

Senator John Clark spoke great deal, according the day-to-day 
accounts the Enquirer and the Whig. introduced number 
bills for sectional and state benefit and was leader the anti-adminis- 
tration group the Senate. 

George Vest spent too short time the Senate make his mark 
that body. the House, however, Vest was the recognized leader 
the Missouri delegation. He, more than any other member, handled the 
state’s business the lower chamber. Among the many measures 
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introduced and supported were those providing for the election repre- 
sentatives from Missouri and for granting belligerent status irregular 
forces the 1863 when some members the House ques- 
tioned Missouri’s right remain the Confederacy, Vest, backed 
the remainder the Missouri delegation, defeated all attempts bring 
the question His appointment the Senate was real 
loss the Missouri delegation the House. 

Next Vest, Thomas Harris was the most vocal and probably the 
most able representatives. was the champion the 
disabled soldier and widows and orphans Confederate soldiers, 
introducing and supporting much legislation for their was 
through Harris that Reynolds worked for greater autonomy for the 
Trans-Mississippi Department after the fall and the 
Governor looked him constantly for support and Harris was 
another strong pro-administration leader; however, acquired repu- 
tation for intemperate habits which Reynolds attributed his defeat 
Harris was critically injured fall the night Sunday, 
November 1863. His injuries were severe that was not able 
return his legislative duties until the middle According 
Reynolds’ information, this fall was due drunken brawl 
gambling 

Reynolds and Davis also considered Aaron Conrow reliably within 
the administration led the fight the House for modifica- 
tion the Currency Act 1864 and shared with Senator Johnson the 
credit for its 

Cooke and Freeman made little impression the public their 
colleagues, either good bad, although both usually supported admin- 
istration measures. Snead, Hatcher, Wilkes, and Norton were all con- 
sidered able men, but they had little time establish themselves 
any important degree. 

Before Clark’s election 1864, Missouri had only one avowed anti- 
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Davis man the lower house—Casper Bell. became close associate 
Henry Foote Tennessee, bitter foe the 

Except for general support administration measures and tendency 
favor bills introduced for the benefit their own state, few generali- 
zations can made about the voting records Missouri congressmen. 
Like most Trans-Mississippi congressmen they worked give greater 
support the war the West, but more than did those from 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas. 

Missouri probably had able, and even influential, delegation 
most the Confederate states. fact, Missouri was remarkably 
fortunate its representation view the haste with which the Gen- 
eral Assembly had acted 1861. Governor Reynolds may given 
credit for the excellent appointees sent the Senate. (He had little 
influence over the House members except for the advice was able 

The unique importance congressmen—representing 
they did state occupied the Federal authorities and governed 
provisional government adhering the Union—was well expressed 
Governor Reynolds two letters written Congressman Thomas 
Snead before left the Trans-Mississippi Department for the last 
session the Confederate Congress. 


wish you every success and suggest that well for every member 
Congress join the “keep-your-mouth-shut society.” hope you rise high and 
believe you will you will support the President and distinguish between 
popularity and strength, noise and public opinion, clamor and influence, 
violence and power, passing excitement and enduring 

other states good relations with the President are desirable, Missouri 
they are essential. Our best hope lies the ability our delegation have 
free access the President for discussion important matters all times. 
Any unnecessary quarrels with the President can only defeat this 


Reynolds Davis, 1864, Reynolds 4471. 
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The Strange Case 
Simon Bolivar Buckner 


ALBERT FELDMAN 


JANUARY 1958. Bowling Green, Kentucky, the courtroom comes 
order Commonwealth Attorney David Francis steps forward 
carrying bundle yellowed documents. Workmen had come upon the 
papers group long-lost wooden filing cabinets while they were 
refurbishing the 100-year-old Warren County Courthouse last Novem- 
ber. And now, because what these old papers contain, Lawyer Francis 
has been summoned before the bar justice defend some Ken- 
tucky’s most popular heroes against treason and conspiracy charges for 
joining the Confederacy 1861. Three generals are named the indict- 
ments: Major General John Breckinridge, thirty-five the 
youngest Vice-President (1856-1860), later Jefferson Davis’ Secretary 
War; Major General John Morgan, who led the famous cavalry 
charges “Morgan’s Raiders”; and Lieutenant General Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, who became Governor Kentucky twenty years after the war 
ended. 

The discovery shock the citizens Bowling Green, 
who are sentimental about their heroes and their traditions. Perhaps 
symbolic that Attorney Francis speaks spanking-new courtroom 
while outside the courtroom door stands the original columned exterior, 
classic reminder the ante-bellum South. The lawyer argues: “It 
high time that remove the stain indictments from the names 
these valiant Confederate generals and their followers.” 

But for Warren County Circuit Judge John Rodes, sitting judg- 
ment early 1958, easy task look back ninety-seven years and 
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see just what transpired when some Kentuckians were faced with 
quandary that would alter their very lives. 


When Confederate troops opened fire Fort Sumter April 12, 
1861, most Kentuckians favored the Union cause. But the situation 
this vital border state remained touch and for some time. Both Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis were willing enough let Kentucky 
neutral that was what Kentucky wanted. Meanwhile, both sides 
were privately throwing out cautious feelers. 

With Generals Breckinridge and Morgan, the issue was never really 
doubt. Both were identified with the Confederate minority Ken- 
tucky from the time the Confederate states began forming Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, two months before Sumter. The position Kentucky 
Governor Beriah Magoffin was not easy pinpoint. Identified with 
Confederate sympathizers, Magoffin had contend with pro-Union 
legislature well pro-Union electorate. solved the immediate 
problem refusing send troops either the North the South 
and issuing proclamation Kentucky neutrality. But the state re- 
mained uneasy. 

State Guard was commanded Inspector General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, former regular army officer. Washington hoped that 
would eventually with the Union, but Union men Kentucky 
were sure would become Confederate. For many months 
sympathies were unknown. 

The General had many important friends the Union side whom 
had known since his cadet days West Point. New York City, back 
the mid-fifties, Buckner had helped obscure ex-captain infantry 
who needed money get back his home Ohio. The indigent 
mate’s name was Ulysses Grant. 

Another Buckner’s classmates was General George McClellan, 
1861 newly appointed major general the United States Army, 
Department the Ohio. The two men met Cincinnati month after 
the fighting started. The results their interview have long been dis- 
puted. Buckner claimed got promise from McClellan that Federal 
troops would not enter Kentucky unless state troops were unable pre- 
serve her neutrality and protect United States property within her 
borders. McClellan, the other hand, insisted that had told Buckner 
had power guarantee Kentucky neutrality. Later reiterated 
that “regarded voluntary promise drive out the 
Confederate troops the only result the interview.” 

Historians generally support Buckner’s report the discussions. They 
contend that McClellan were right and Buckner had promised drive 
out Confederate troops once they entered, the Kentucky officer would 
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have placed himself the precarious position conceding that Union 
men could enter the state freely without violating her neutral position. 
But one thing clear from the discussion. May 1861 General Buck- 
ner was adhering firmly Governor Magoffin’s neutrality proclamation. 

Kentucky’s neutrality became less tenable, the Inspector General 
tried keep the respect all factions and carry out what believed 
the will the state. May the Louisville Journal, pro-Union 
paper, challenged the loyalty State Guard. Buckner replied 
letter that was confident his men and their “fidelity Ken- 
tucky.” expressed the hope that all Kentucky citizens would 
true the state were the members the state militia and proclaimed 
that when his opinion could longer serve Kentucky, would 
retire from service. 

this point his career, Buckner seemed praying that neu- 
trality would work. His loyalty Kentucky appears have super- 
seded loyalty either the North the South. “In case will con- 
sent initiate Civil War Kentucky. [This state] can claim from 
every duty which citizen owes his country, but she has right 
ask take part the strife brothers into which the State 
rapidly drifting, under the guidance partisan leaders.” 

Despite protestations, his State Guard seemed drifting 
rapidly into the secessionist camp. President Lincoln May appointed 
Colonel Robert Anderson, Fort Sumter’s famous defender, enlist 
volunteer troops from Kentucky and the western part Virginia. 
Kentucky itself, pro-Union Home Guard was being organized 
Louisville. Nominally both State Guard and Home Guard were under 
Inspector General Buckner’s command. Friction arose between the two 
groups over the division arms and equipment. Governor Magoffin 
finally sent Buckner see Lincoln “in effort maintain neutrality.” 

The President promised observe neutrality but would 
not commit himself what future steps his government might take. 
There evidence that Lincoln offered Buckner commission during 
this northern trip and again month later, but doubts about the Ken- 
tuckian’s sympathies were widespread. Some people accused him 
spying the capital city’s fortifications and then reporting his dis- 
coveries the Confederacy. 

Buckner was back Kentucky before the Battle Bull Run, which 
took place July 21. Before finally decided join the Confederacy, 
the military situation had changed markedly. Bull Run gave the war 
sudden, new aspect which the South’s chances appeared much 
brighter and the chances quick Northern victory, dim indeed. 

Meanwhile, the situation inside Kentucky had deteriorated. With 
Home Guard and State Guard violently odds, with Confederate 
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recruits gathering just across the state line Tennessee, and with 
Unionists assembling just north the Ohio River, Buckner resigned his 
post inspector general. important note that acted July 
20, the day before Bull Run. The situation within borders 
seemed more important Buckner than the military struggle raging 
outside. 

The Kentucky Military Board, controlled the pro-Union state legis- 
lature, had cut off funds from the State Guard and had called its 
arms. Buckner this was unconscionable. Now that the civil authori- 
ties Kentucky had subordinated themselves the “influences 
novel and illegal military organization [the Home Guard],” Buckner felt 
that the public peace was danger. Once again defended Kentucky 
neutrality, which believed would keep the state the Union and out 
unnecessary war. The Louisville Journal interpreted 
resignation proof his Confederate sympathies. 

August election for the state legislature placed two-thirds 
Union majority office. The voice Union sentiment Kentucky 
grew stronger. Doubts Buckner’s sympathies still seemed exist 
August 17, when President Lincoln repeated his offer commis- 
sion, this time the rank brigadier general. Buckner again declined 
the offer. Which way would the loyal Kentuckian turn? 

Southern sympathizers soon had new cause for complaint. Union 
recruits were now gathering the farm Union man, Richard 
Robinson, Garrard County. northern general, sharp-tongued 
William Nelson, took command Camp Dick Robinson soon after 
receiving his commission Washington. Thus official Union troop 
command was established Kentucky soil. Governor Magoffin again 
protested President Lincoln. 

Late August, Buckner traveled Richmond discuss this new 
state affairs with the Confederate high command. Evidently antici- 
pated that the newly elected legislature would refuse take any action 
against the Union forces Camp Robinson. September the new 
legislature met, and the next day Confederate troops crossed the Missis- 
sippi and poured into western Kentucky. The legislature had only 
admit that state war already existed. Buckner, still Richmond, 
wrote Jefferson Davis September asking for arms. 

General mind may not have been fully made when 
went Richmond, but made his decision public September 11— 
the day the legislature adopted resolutions asking that Confederate 
troops removed from western Kentucky while simultaneously 
rejected resolutions asking that the Union troops also removed. 
biographers call his decision, deliberate and irrevocable, 
join the South the most important his life. September Buckner 
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wired the Confederate Adjutant General Nashville saying that 
could now take commission the Confederate Army. further 
asked that Kentucky and other officers directed report him. 
“They are necessary,” said, “for the safety Kentucky.” 

Many years later Buckner listed for his son, Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
Jr., the reasons for his decision. Although reiterated tamiliar South- 
ern arguments favoring state sovereignty and personal liberty against 
the encroachments the national government, seems evident that 
what troubled him most was Northern machinations within the state 
Kentucky. The day after requested his commission, Buckner ad- 
dressed letter the public which was published the Clarksville and 
Frankfort papers. Buckner asserted that when had met with President 
Lincoln mid-July had felt that the President was planning decep- 
tion, even promised observe Kentucky neutrality. The same day, 
the day after, General Nelson began organizing Union troops Camp 
Robinson. 

General Buckner saved some his scorn for the state legislature. 
Speaking for himself and his new Confederate comrades, said, “We 
make war upon the Union: defend the principles the Consti- 
tution against the fanatics who have destroyed the Union.” 

full week after joined the Confederacy, the former Inspector 
General commented favorably Kentucky neutrality, moment 
when was all but dead. September Lieutenant General Buckner 
led his Confederate troops into Bowling Green. the same day 
wrote Governor Magoffin saying the Confederacy “had desire 
violate Kentucky neutrality” and would evacuate the state when Federal 
troops did likewise. Events thereafter submerged Kentucky neutrality 
fratricidal battle, and Confederate forces remained Kentucky until 
circumstances forced their retreat. 

The indictments for treason and conspiracy were handed down 
1862 after Confederate forces withdrew from Bowling Green, which for 
five months had been the Confederate capital Kentucky. Although 
the state whole never embraced the Southern cause, Union sym- 
pathizers charged Morgan, Breckinridge, and Buckner with invading 


Kentucky “for the purpose compelling her unite with the Con- 
federate States America.” 


Passions Warren County have cooled measurably the past ninety- 
six years. January 1958, speaking ringing voice before hushed 
courtroom, Attorney Francis hands the faded indictments Judge 
Rodes and moves for their immediate dismissal. The Judge happy 
comply, agreeing that his action “is fine gesture.” Bowling Green, 
least, one phase the Civil War has been laid rest. 
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Simon Bolivar Buckner may have been traitor the Union, but 
was hardly traitor the state Kentucky. Perhaps Attorney Francis 
and Judge Rodes were able grasp part Buckner’s problem: man 
good will caught between violent forces could never fully under- 
stand. When uneasy neutrality changed war, and became im- 
possible follow the middle way, decision had made. Lieutenant 
General Buckner chose 1861 march with the Confederate States 
America. 1945, eighty-four years later, his son, Lieutenant General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., was killed defending the United States 
America the island Okinawa. 


Notes 


EDITED BOYD STUTLER 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT DESIGNED open forum for researchers into Civil 
War themes and for readers Civil War History general. open 
for questions and discussions phases the Great Conflict and its 
personnel. Also, welcome notes newly discovered, little known, 
sidelights the war. Contributions are invited; address Notes and 
Queries Editor. 


QUERIES 
No. General Shot Long 

Winthrop Sawyer titled Our Rifles which said Captain John 
Metcalf the Federal army, supposedly shot and killed Confed- 
erate general the name Lainhart distance over mile with 
the use specially constructed telescopic rifle sight. The event 
reportedly have occurred hill known Blood Top. Although 
all known lists battles and leaders the Civil War, lists field of- 
ficers, regiments, and battalions the Confederate army, 1861-1865, 
and Confederate military histories have been checked, fail find any 
mention Captain John Metcalf 3d, General Lainhart, battle site 
known Blood Top. The records have checked the author indicate 
that has good reputation for accuracy his writings, and have 
feeling that true report. But need some proof. 

Query: Can any reader identify the officers mentioned, and the place, 
cite some work where the information can had? 

Robert Debevec 


No. 54—New Stars Civil War Flags: 
Three states were admitted into the Federal Union from 1861 through 
1864: Kansas, admitted January 29, 1861; West Virginia, June 20, 1863; 
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Nevada, October 31, 1864, each one requiring the insertion new star 
the blue field the national flag. 

Query: Were any official proclamations issued fixing the arrangement 
the stars represent these Civil War states? President-elect Lincoln 
raised the Kansas-starred flag Philadelphia February 22, 1861, 
while enroute Washington assume the presidency. When were the 
flags with stars represent West Virginia and Nevada first officially 
used? 

Delf Norona 


No. 55—Soldier Newspapers the Civil War: 

According notes compiled the late Colonel Earle Lutz, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, more than three hundred camp and field newspapers 
were published, some only one number, Union and Confederate 
soldiers during the Civil War. These were ephemeral “unconsidered 
trifles” and seems that systematic effort was made preserve files; 
consequence great many the papers, perhaps more than half the 
number, are known only references letters, regimental histories, 
and items contemporary newspapers. The 7th Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry published paper, The Ohio Seventh, July 1861, aban- 
doned secession newspaper plant Weston, (W.) Virginia, and said 
have issued another paper called The Buzzard later the war. 

Query: Can any reader furnish information about The Buzzard, place 
issue, and least approximate dates? 


Boyd Stutler 


ANSWERS 
No. 51—Bibliography Civil War Ephemera: 

Mr. Dornbusch, the New York Public Library staff, replies 
detail the query posed Delf Norona (December, 1958), about 
the availability bibliography Civil War publications issued the 
Northern States. Mr. Dornbusch has undertaken complete revision 
and extension the Bibliography State Participation the Civil War, 
1861-1865 under grant from the Emily Skeel fund, and after 
August will give full time the work; mention this project was 
made the March, 1959, number. 

writes: revising BSPCW and continuing down the 
present, include both the Blue and the Gray. The canons for inclusion 
are any printed piece that contributes the history Civil War unit 
and the life soldier its ranks. The citations will arranged 
chronological order. now engaged establishing control file, 
author entries titles appear the bibliography and titles that 
have been examined and rejected. The entries include the full name 
the author with birth and death dates, the title, the date publication, 
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and the unit under which the title entered. shall visit collec- 
tions across the country determined effort for completeness, and 
field work progresses, location copies will added. The revised 
bibliography will ready 1961.” 


NOTES 
Holy Cross Adds Its Guiney Collection: 

The General Patrick Guiney Collection Civil War letters 
Dinand Library Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts, now 
totals 188, due the recent gift additional letters. Guiney was 
mustered captain the 9th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry and 
was commissioned colonel the 9th when Colonel Thomas Cass died 
July 12, 1862, from wounds received Malvern Hill. President Andrew 
Johnson raised Colonel Guiney the rank brigadier general 
brevet May 22, 1866. Like his daughter, Louise Imogen Guiney, poet 
and scholar, Patrick Guiney had talent for letter writing, and his letters 
home his wife, until was severely wounded the Battle the 
Wilderness, are filled with engaging news about camp life and the mili- 
tary situation. 


Propose Old Pension Office War Museum: 

The old Pension Building Washington, grand 
memorial Civil War veterans years ago—would turned into 
military-naval museum proposal backed the Civil War Centennial 
Commission and several Civil War round tables consummated. 
urged that the vast inner court would provide just the space display 
arms, uniforms, and military and naval equipment tell the story 
both arms the defensive service through the years our nation’s 
history. 

suggested that, besides the museum, there would room give 
the nation’s capital national veterans memorial center. Veterans and 
historical organizations could allotted space keep and show their 
records. The massive red brick building was dedicated 1883 
memorial Union veterans. For many years housed offices pay 
pensions veterans and their dependents. After the old Pension Bureau 
was discontinued—merged with the Veterans Administration—the his- 
toric old building has housed succession tenants. one the 
noted landmarks Washington, admired many for its quarter-mile 
long frieze that bands the building with spirited scenes from the Civil 
War. 


Heroic Statue Lincoln Planned: 
Plans are afoot construct gigantic statue Abraham Lincoln, 
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taller than the Statue Liberty, the Indiana dunes overlooking Lake 
Michigan, according Roy Combs, former Indiana State Auditor, 
who now heads the Indiana Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. The 
plans, explained, are now only the talking stage; there the 
problem raising funds cover the cost and obtain the necessary 
land the Lake Michigan shorefront. 

visualized the planners the statue would portray Lincoln 
Hoosier schoolboy, with books under one arm. The other arm, raised 
aloft, would hold powerful electric beacon that would shine across the 
lake night—a symbol American freedom ships all nations. 
planned construct the “Lincoln the Dunes” the model the 
Statue Liberty—hollow, that visitors can climb through and 
look out across the lake. 


Centennial First Civil War Land Battle: 

Elaborate plans are the making celebrate the centennial the 
first land engagement the Civil affair Philippi, West 
Virginia, fought the early morning June 1861. The observance 
will under the sponsorship the Barbour County Historical Society, 
which Dr. Myers president, with several other civic, fraternal, 
and patriotic groups co-operating. 

One the plans well advanced for re-enactment the battle 
participated detachments United States Army troops, with the 
two cannons used the battle their original emplacements the 
height overlooking the city, now the campus Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege. These two pieces whose fire the encamped Confederate forces 
opened the series battles four years long have been traced Welling- 
ton, Kansas, where they have long stood guard G.A.R. cemetery. 
Other plans are developing, keeping with the tremendous significance 
this first land engagement turning back the Confederate forces, 
thus saving the Union the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad lifeline, vital 
factor the transportation troops and supplies. measure, also 
determined the battle lines beween the North and South. great num- 
ber firsts were established this clash, all which will have em- 
phasis the centennial observance. 


Civil War Round Tables: 

One the youngest members the family the Civil War Round 
Table Marshall County, which has its headquarters Moundsville, 
West Virginia. This group, organized January 1959, with Delf 
Norona temporary chairman, had its first meeting—with Lincoln 
program—on February 5th. Stonewall Jackson was discussed the 
March meeting, with Dr. Durig charge the program. 
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The Civil War Round Table Colorado, based Denver, small 
group limited twenty members, but active one. the December 
meeting Robertson spoke “Cruises the Confederate Raiders 
and January, “The Last Confederate Raider, 
the C.S.S. was discussed Bob Tennant; Jim Fraley 
talked the “Trial Fitz John Porter” February, and the March 
meeting Bailey had “Small Arms the Civil War” for his 
subject. The group meets the homes members and, addition 
the set meetings, publishes sprightly bulletin, The Ramrod. Paul Gor- 
ham president, and Hubert Kaub, secretary-treasurer. 

editorial Dayton, Ohio, newspaper questioning the wisdom 
resolution introduced the United States Senate create commis- 
sion “prepare and execute suitable plans for the observance 1961 
the Civil War centennial year” led directly the organization the 
Civil War Round Table Dayton. The organization was completed 
April 17, 1958, and now the group, its second year, continuing with 
series interesting programs. Robert Younger president; Lloyd 
Ostendorf, vice-president, and Kathryn Crawford, secretary-treasurer. 
quarterly news bulletin published. Significantly, The Rebel 
Raider the name the monthly publication issued the Shenandoah 
Valley Civil War Round Table, which has its headquarters Harrison- 
burg. Two meetings were held February, one featuring Civil War 
music, under the direction Mrs. Robert Frazier, and the second, 
the 27th, when Colonel Hoffman, Woodstock, spoke the 
firearms the war, with display models several types guns. 

The Lincoln-Civil War Society Philadelphia presented its Annual 
Bronze Plaque Award Dr. Percy Powell, the Library Congress 
staff, its Lincoln Day dinner February 14. After the award Dr. 
Powell, distinguished Lincolnian, addressed the Society the subject 
“Lincoln’s Philadelphia Engagements.” Vice-President Herman Blum 
opened his home and his great collection Blumhaven the members 
the Society January 10th help him celebrate his seventy-fourth 
birthday. Among the speakers were Colonel Karl Betts, executive di- 
rector the Civil War Centennial Commission; Stevens, director 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission; Dr. Roy 
Nichols, the University Pennsylvania; and Henry Scharf, the 
Gettysburg State Commission. 


James Newton Writes the Battle Corinth: 
[Edited Stephen Ambrose, University Wisconsin] 
James Newton was his early twenties when the Civil War began, 
teaching school for eighteen dollars month Glenmore, Wisconsin, 
near his home town DePere. His contract expired October 1861, 
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and enlisted September Company the 14th Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry. began his Civil War career private Camp 
Wood Fond Lac. March, 1862, and his company went 
Benton Barracks, St. Louis, and from there Pittsburg Landing time 
participate the battle Shiloh. During Halleck’s march Corinth, 
James stayed the Landing, but soon thereafter joined the occupying 
force Corinth. After the battle Corinth, James, who once claimed 
that never liked travel, saw most the western Confederacy, 
fighting marching, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Alabama. took part the siege Vicks- 
burg, Banks’s Red River campaign, Steele’s campaign against Price 
Missouri, and victory Nashville. When the war ended James 
was Mobile, and remained there for year special commissioner 
for administering the amnesty oath Alabama. later attended Ripon 
Academy Wisconsin and eventually went Oberlin College. 

member small reconnaissance force that General William 
Rosecrans sent out from Corinth October 1862, determine the 
strength and direction General Earl Van Dorn’s advance, James was 
one the first Union soldiers become engaged the battle 
Corinth. His description his regiment’s delaying tactics, the face 
overwhelming odds, and his complete truthfulness admitting that 
“we run,” make delightful reading. The next day the company again 
fought delaying action, did the third. But when the company 
abandoned the outer line works, built the Confederates the pre- 
ceding spring, favor the newly constructed Union breastworks, 
James, who “could not run fast had ought account sore 
foot,” was captured. spent the night October with the victori- 
ous Confederates, and the next day heard rather than saw their repulse 
after determined charge against the Union center. The retreat began 
the next morning, and although General Edward Ord almost cut 
off, was successfully completed. was delightful rather than 
harrowing experience for James, and describes with great gusto. 

James Newton’s account not major historical document. What 
gives importance the fact that could have been written about any 
battle any theater during the war. Lacking pretense desire for 
publicity, James was merely trying tell his parents what battle 
looked like private soldier who neither understood nor cared about 
its tactics. that succeeded admirably. 


Benton Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 31/62 
Dear Parents, 


have just got washed nicely once more that feel like white man 
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and now going keep the promise that made you that hastily 
written note dated the 29th hope you have before this 
time—which was that would give you account “trials and tribula- 
tions” the “land the Secesh.” 

Well begin the beginning. the Oct rec’d orders strike 
tents and pack ready move. about hour everything was packed up, 
the wagons loaded and had three days rations our haversacks. was 
then about three the afternoon. Col Oliver’s Orderly rode the 
gallop and gave our Col [John Hancock] some orders. speculation began 
once what they were but did not find out once. were ordered 
into line and marched off without word. took the road Chewalla [west 
Corinth] when got the [old Confederate] breastworks were joined 
the 18th Wis Minn battery. kept and reached Chewalla about 
dark having marched about ten miles. When got out there found that 
the pickets the 15th Mich—which was stationed there—had been attacked 
and had been sent reinforce them. were all pretty tired can 
assure you. were formed line battle and the artillery placed position 
laid down get what rest could, but they did not let lay there 
long. were roused about half hour and marched back about half 
mile where took another position. lay there our arms the rest 
the night. 

the morning (Oct about daylight the pickets began fire and 
began rain about the same time. secured our arms from the wet well 
could and—waited. Pretty soon one the scouts came wounded and 
reported the enemy force about two miles front. few minutes 
the battery was limbered and were ordered take another position 
little way the rear. did so. had another skirmish, retreated again. and 
took another position, and had another skirmish. and kept all day. 
skirmishing and retreating until dark when took another position and 
kept all night. 

The next morning (Friday, Oct. our skirmishers began fire about seven 
soon turned out that the rebels were advancing our position and 
the artillery opened them. After they had fired few shots our c/o [com- 
pany] was sent out the right relieve one the other c/os that was out 
there skirmishing. went out almost half mile the doublequick, deployed 
out and lay down. 

pretty soon heard the rebels down front us. the officers giving 
orders, etc., but the men did not seem obey them very willingly. any rate 
they did not come very fast. soon they came sight fired and 
run. the rebels ran too, but they ran away from us, well ran away from 
them. ran back few rods and stopped look around me. the rebels were 
out sight and hearing and was the c/o too. all the boys that could 
see were John Dollar, John Ryan Tom Turriff [Turiff], came together 
and talked the matter over. agreed not run until saw something 
run [from]. acted wrong that for the Capt [Samuel Harrison] had 
given orders retreat but were far from him that did not hear the 
order. stayed there until the rebels came again, and then saw 
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something run for, and can tell you did run. made for the place 
where left the Reg’t. when got there the Reg’t had left and did 
not know whether they had gone back forward. concluded that 
would not forward until found out.—a wise conclusion wasn’t it— 
went back more than mile before came sight any our men. 
the ones first came were cutting down bridge stop the advance 
the enemy crossed the bridge just before fell and made the rest our 
way back our c/o. 

had only just got our places when were ordered out the left 
skirmishers again. the Capt took command and placed what looked 
pretty ticklish position. but turned out just good place 
could have been picked out. was near the center open field. there was 
rise the center just high enough protect us. stood there until the 
enemy came the fense, when the Capt gave the command, “give 
boys.” and blazed away and run. how the bullets did whistle about our 
ears ran. our c/o never got together that day again. when got 
where our Reg’t made another stand about half the c/o were the left 
the followed the Capt with ten dozen others and took our place 
the right the 

did not stay there long when were ordered out front again with 
orders stand and fire whenever saw enemy and not retreat until 
orders. went out front about five six rods. the Reg’t was 
placed just over the brow hill and the battery the road top the hill. 
took our positions each behind tree and “waited for few 
minutes could see them coming the road and the battle commenced. 
the cannon was fired over our heads the enemy, and fired our own 
hooks. they charged once but had the good luck drive them back. 
have heard since that Col. Hancock gave c/o “F” great praise for not run- 
ning when the enemy charged us.) was not long before could see the 
enemys skirmishers dodging from tree tree and the bullets began fly 
again. just then the order was given “Rally the reserve” and fell back 
our places the line. Where our c/o lay line could not see the enemy 
were little below the brow the hill. were ordered the front 
again. 

Capt Harrison was hand and was the c/o but before got our old 
position the rebels charged and the whole Reg’t was driven back. 
could not run fast had ought account sore foot. And for one 
spell was right between two fires. had sense enough left know that such 
thing would not for went off the left and the fell back 
the secesh went past me. kept and got over the abattis and inside the 
breastworks. When looking off the right could see the enemy charge 
the breastworks and drive our men out. soon they gained the breastworks 
they began close right made off more the left. had gone 
about rods when looking through the trees could see the “butternuts” 
right front me. began give getting back the then, but 
thought would make the best lay down the ditch see they 
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would not past without seeing me, but was “no go.” They were both 
sides the ditch and when they came up—why surrendered. 

gun and side arms were taken away but they did not even search 
thought was strange the time that they did not take everything that 
had but found out very soon that stood for rights that would 
come out all right. when one them came and told give 
him canteen told him that could not spare it. The ones that was taken 
prisoner was force cavalry was sent back the rear along with 
few others who were taken near me. when got the rear found num- 
ber men from our but only one other from our can’t stop 
correct grammatical mistakes dont expect it.) and that was John Ryan. both 
came out without scratch. lay down and listened the roar the 
battle until the wounded began brought and then had our hands 
full, did not sleep much that night can tell you. there were about 
our brought down where were, some them wounded severely and 
others slightly. one them died that night and help bury him none 
the wounded were from our c/o. 

About nine the morning were somewhat surprised hear the 
command given, “In retreat march. Prisoners fall line, doublequick.” and 
away all went fast possible was then sure that Corinth was safe. 
traveled all day fast [as] could walk, and night stopped about 
ten miles from the Hatchie river. rained little that night but that did not 
prevent our sleeping. The next morning were started off daylight, took 
the road the Hatchie river. were told that were taken Poca- 
hontas, from there would sent rail Vicksburg. got sight 
the river just before noon when all once heard cannon directly front. 
that time had come the conclusion that their retreat was cut off and 
turned out be. were marched off the left and placed ravine. 
lay here about half hour while the battle raged with fearful distinctness 
front. All once shell from one our guns came crashing through the trees 
and exploded only few rods from us. did not wait for orders march 
out—skedadled fast possible while the shells were bursting all around 
us. The road was full flying rebels had through the woods 
guarded small force cavalry. soon got out range our guns 
were allowed halt and rest little. But the rebels were full retreat and 
were pushed with the rest them. were taken round about road 
and crossed the Hatchie about ten miles from where the battle was fought. 
kept until about midnight when were halted and beef was killed 
for us. built few small fires and roasted it. this was the first thing they 
gave eat, and can tell you tasted good. 

The next day only marched miles. camped Ripley. from there 
marched Holly Springs where arrived Thursday (Oct about 
noon. had small piece beef every night but the last one and then 
got some sweet potatoes stead. From H.S. went Jackson rail 
were better off the traveling line, but better far eating went. got 
Jackson about noon the next day. 10th were marched town and 
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placed square where house had burnt down. stayed there all the after- 
noon and rained all the time. After dark were taken the statehouse 
and allowed sleep the halls and doorways wherever could find 
place. the morning were placed the cars again and taken Vicks- 
burg. The jail was filled with part and the rest (180) were put into 
sort calaboose down near the river. happened one the last had 
into the calaboose. While stayed there our rations consisted half 
pound fresh beef, one pint cornmeal each man. besides that had 
some rice dealt out once. half pint each man. had also little 
sugar and little molasses. were paroled the 16th and the 18th 
were sent the river under flag truce one our transports 

got St. Louis the 29th and guess were about ragged and 
dirty set wretches one could wish see there was not one that did 
have any quantity “graybacks” the Secesh calls them 


Your Loving Son Newton 
This letter, along with the rest Newton’s Civil War correspondence, 


the Abel Newton Papers the collection the State Historical 
Society Wisconsin, Madison. 
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The Continuing War 


EDITED JAMES ROBERTSON, JR. 
Department History, Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WHILE COMPILING THE BIBLIOGRAPHY Civil War graduate theses that 
appears elsewhere this issue, the editor learned many studies being 
done the academicians directing these theses. Space limitations pre- 
vent complete listing all the works progress this issue. Part 
them will mentioned here; the remainder will included the next 
issue. Most them emphasize significant and welcome trend: new 
persons and events are being investigated. There delightful lack 
those studies that date have re-hashed such 
extent that history approached the status monotony. 

One illustration this diversity the emphasis being placed the 
little-known theater operations the Southwest. The great reception 
accorded Robert Kerby’s published thesis, The Confederate Invasion 
New Mexico and Arizona, 1861-1862, reflected keen interest the 
war that remote area. (Westernlore, the publisher, reports only 
few copies this limited edition remain.) Now Texas preparing 
release Martin Hall’s account Sibley’s expedition. August Okla- 
homa will distribute Ray Colton’s dissertation, The Civil War the 
Western Territories. This comprehensive work will discuss detail the 
fight for control Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. For pure 
interest and fascinating reading, however, few works can equal Frank 
Cunningham’s Stand Watie and His Confederate Indians. Credit for the 
first time paid the role played Southern-inclined redskins the 
1861-1865 period. Through the pages this well-illustrated book one 
will meet such familiar figures Kirby Smith, Earl Van Dorn, and 
Shelby. the other hand, the reader will also introduced such 
equally dedicated Confederates Samuel Checote, Black Dog, George 
Washington Grayson, and Winchester Colbert. This unusual story 
about the most unusual behavior the war. Naylor the publisher. 
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Praeger soon make available the general public the edition 
Steele’s Atlas used West Point cadets. Few battlefield map collections 
can surpass this one for pure clarity. Jenning Wise’s famous study 
Confederate artillery, The Long Arm Lee, has been reissued Ox- 
ford one-volume edition. Indications are favorable that new edi- 
tion Frederick Dyer’s Compendium the War the Rebellion— 
replete with illustrations, may the making. Tentative plans call for 
multi-volume edition. Macmillan has scheduled for October release the 
fifth volume Kenneth Williams’ Lincoln Finds General. The 
same publisher will precede that with They Who Fought Here, compiled 
jointly Bell Wiley and Hirst Milhollen. Designed companion 
volume the highly popular and still available Divided Fought, this 
new work will treat largely the noncombatant aspects soldier life. 

Ben Botkin editing giant collection Civil War folklore for 
Rinehart. Philip Van Doren Stern likewise engrossed compilation 
Civil War art. Crown will publish the work. Following her well- 
received Noble Women the North, Sylvia Dannett now labor- 
ing two books dealing with the Shenandoah Valley campaigns. Penn 
State will soon release the published thesis Vorin Whan the tactics 
the Union Army Fredericksburg. One might wonder the title 
“How Not Fight Battle.” Two dissertations Hopkins are being 
set into print that university’s press: Robin study Canadian- 
American relations during the 1861-1865 period, and Robert Sharkey’s 
economic treatment the Civil War and Reconstruction. Scheduled for 
release shortly are two novels the war, both written eminent 
authors. George Stewart has written intriguing story the third day 
Gettysburg, and Burke Davis, whose Appomattox has quickly 
proven one the best works the year, has wrapped fictional 
story around the famous Battle the Crater. 

New biographies continue broaden the scope Civil War bibliog- 
raphy. Georgia’s Joseph Parks again hard work the life 
General Leonidas Polk, while James Rabun Emory near completion 
biography Alexander Stephens, the Confederacy’s political 
second-in-command. Late this spring, North Carolina released 
Bean’s excellent study Alexander Pendleton, the famous “Sandie” 
Jackson’s staff. The book entitled Man. Funk Wag- 
nalls has published Edward Boykin’s Sea Devil the Confederacy, 
which recounts the exploits the Irishman, John Newland Maffit, who 
served gallantly the Confederate navy. 

April Abelard released John Brown Reader, edited Louis 
Ruchames. This anthology was issued the sesquicentennial the 
birth Old Osawatomie. Another abolitionist, Henry Clay Work, the 
subject biography Mrs. Lilian Cawthra. Work remembered 
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primarily writer Civil War songs. Glenn Tucker, whose High 
Tide Gettysburg, remains best-seller, working earnestly study 
General Winfield Scott Hancock. Few Union leaders are more 
deserving comprehensive biography than the conspicuous leader 
the famed Second Corps. But when will some enterprising scholar 
reward George Gordon Meade with the credit long overdue his war 
efforts? 

Lincolniana continues mount. Illinois Press has published The 
Enduring Lincoln, consisting for the most part the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial lectures. Norman Graebner edited the work. Mark Van 
Doren’s The Last Days Lincoln, play dwelling upon the high spots 
Lincoln’s life, well the road success. The Abraham Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission plans elaborate and release its “Lincoln 
Day Day starting next year. will multi-volume 
project. 

The Virginia Historical Society announces the publication Volumes 
and the “Southern Historical Society Papers.” The appearance 
these two volumes will complete both the “SHSP” and the publica- 
tion the proceedings the Confederate Congress. Incidentally, many 
the earlier volumes the “SHSP” are still available from the Society 
707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19. Any Confederate researcher 
can tell you the value this series, which began 1876. 

Father Joseph Durkin, whose reputation one our best biogra- 
phers was established with his study Stephen Mallory (still avail- 
able from North Carolina), has completed his work Thomas Ewing 
Sherman, Cump’s son. Farrar the publisher. Little, Brown reports good 
sales Gerald Capers’ Stephen Douglas: Defender the Union. 
Howard Beale’s excellent The Critical Year: Study Andrew John- 
son and Reconstruction, back new edition. Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, scoring with sleeper: light and compact biography James 
Garfield that puts some stress our twentieth Civil War 
role Major-General Volunteers. The author General Jim 
Hazel Davis. Two New York City residents are working separate 
Fox, one the stalwarts the front office Mr. Lincoln’s navy. 
McKay work biography Henry Wilson, the Knownothing 
senator from Massachusetts. 

Both David Sparks Maryland and Stephen Ambrose Wisconsin 
are writing aspects the career Henry Halleck, Lincoln’s con- 
troversial chief staff. Dr. Sparks also editing the diary Marsena 
Patrick, which Indiana will publish. Patrick was Provost Marshal- 
General for the Army the Potomac. Barnes Lathrop Texas putting 
together interesting and inclusive study group sugar planter 
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families Bayou Lafourche, Louisiana. Included the finished 
product will history the war that locale, the records the 
members the families who served elsewhere the armies, the war 
record company the famed Washington treatise 
the Vicksburg campaign, and data the soldiers and refugees the 
Red River and East Texas districts during the last half the war. 
encompassing undertaking, say the least. 

Fortunately for researchers and writers particular, new primary 
material and reprints hard-to-find narratives continue pour forth 
with abundant regularity. 

Harry Gatton, senatorial executive secretary, doing war study 
North Carolina that will revolve around the voluminous diary 
Sergeant Yancey Malone, who served with Tarheel unit 
Brigade. The Longwood Library Kenneth Square, Pennsylvania, 
amassing the wartime letters Admiral Samuel Francis Pont for 
eventual publication. Pont was the energetic commander the 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Editing the collection Admiral 
John Hayes, who recently retired from active duty with the Navy. 
The library asks that anyone knowing the whereabouts manuscripts 
pertinent Admiral Pont please contact them. Jay Taylor 
has edited the memoirs Mississippi private who fought from Vicks- 
burg Atlanta. This rare collection observations behind the front 
lines, entitled Rambling Rebel, was April release LSU. McCowat- 
Mercer’s new publication Life for the Confederacy, the war diary 
Private Robert Moore, also from Mississippi. James Silver that 
state’s university the editor. The diary originally appeared the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 

The team Gilbert Govan and Jay Livingood Joe Johnston fame) 
preparing the memoirs Colonel John Haskell for publication. The 
annotations will completed late this fall, the same time Oregon Press 
plans release the published master’s thesis Gunther Barth: the 
edited journal Corporal Royal Bensell, 4th California Infantry. 
The war letters Frank Haskell are being edited John Hunter 
the Capitol Times Madison, Wisconsin. Haskell wrote what still 
remains one the best eye-witness accounts Gettysburg. Stephen 
Ambrose preparing for publication the war letters Captain James 
Newton the Badger State. Don’t duped the rising price asked 
for The Civil War Letters Sergeant Onley Andrus, which Fred 
Shannon edited for Illinois Press 1947. This excellent collection war 
experiences can still obtained from the publisher its original and 
very reasonable price. 

Among LSU’s fall releases will new edition Kate Cumming, 
Journal Hospital Life the Confederate Army Tennessee. Rich- 
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ard Harwell has added introduction and notes. Indiana’s latest release 
Three Years the Army the Cumberland. Paul Angle has edited 
these memoirs Major James Connolly. Slated for future release 
part Indiana’s “Civil War Centennial Series” will Frank 
annotated edition Jubal Early’s autobiography, and Sarah Morgan 
Confederate Girls Diary, with notes and introduction 
the editor this column. 

Raynor Hubbell, recognized one the leading stamp dealers 
the southeast, has published collection minutiae under the title, 
Confederate Stamps, Old Letters and History. While major part this 
book deals with the philately the period, also contains descriptive 
muster rolls three Georgia companies, some scattered war letters, and 
excerpts from two soldiers’ diaries. Interested parties may obtain copies 
$3.75 each from the author Box Griffin, Georgia. 

Jack Brussel Publishers New York has jumped into the Civil War 
republishing field with explosion projects scheduled for release 
within the next six months. Leading the list will the reissue all 
thirteen volumes the famous Scribner series, “Campaigns the Civil 
War.” Wood and Edmonds’s British interpretation, Military History 
the Civil War, 1861-1865, will follow, with such other works tap 
Edward Pollard’s four-volume study the war years, 
Eye View the Civil War (in both cloth and paperback), Battle- 
Fields the South, the anonymous observations Englishman, and 
Richard Taylor’s Destruction and Reconstruction. Richard 
admirably edited reissue the latter can still obtained, the editor 
questions the feasibility another edition memoirs. And 
many the Scribner volumes leave much desired. Speaking 
reprints, Peter Smith Publishers can still supply several its Civil War 
publications, notably Heros von Borcke, Memoirs the Confederate 
War for Independence, which Smith reissued two volumes 1938. 
Other works available from the Gloucester, Massachusetts, printer are 
Walter Fleming’s Civil War and Reconstruction Alabama and 
Documentary History Reconstruction, both classics one the 
South’s most eminent historians; and Phillips’ The Course the 
South Secession, one the lesser known works the outstanding 
scholar the ante-bellum period. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED CHARLES MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, 


The Union Reader. Edited Richard Harwell. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1958. Pp. xxii, 362. $7.50.) 


WAR WAS MORE THAN LINCOLN and his generals, more than battles and 
heroes,” states Mr. Harwell his Introduction. “For more than four years, 
war was our national life. War was the climactic event generation—of 
century—of American life. The story the war has been told many times. 
Its vast literature still grows by, conservatively, book week. Though his- 
torians’ interpretations the war have changed from generation generation 
the facts the war have not changed. Nearly century after the fighting, 
the closest can come these facts still the writings the people 
its own times. their words that the war fixed print and paper for 
us, was for them. The words those who participated our Civil 
War run with blood well with ink. these words, hot from the heart, 
that the Americans another day wrote for each other, their day remains 
alive. This, then, their own story, the story the war they fought. This 
the Union Reader.” 

These are stirring words and stirring thoughts, and, mindful the myriad 
available sources, they evoke anticipation collection which would rival 
some the great literary anthologies bulk. Instead, the author has come 
with rather meagre selection, chronologically arranged, from the fall 
Fort Sumter the re-raising the flag there. But there great merit the 
care with which the contents have been chosen and the excellent brief 
prefatory introductions. 

many the letters and accounts well-known engagements are simply 
personal narratives which differ way from the mass such untutored 
writings which pour home from the front every war, well remember 
that these were what the folks home were waiting for; these were what they 
talked about their neighbors; these were their most vivid pictures the 
struggle. The accounts Bull Run, Shiloh, and Fredericksburg, and the 
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excerpts describing prison life, are typical examples this category. 
But there are also some very expertly written and sophisticated contribu- 
tions. The chapter from Louisa May Alcott’s Hospital Sketches completely 
charming. introduced Ovando History the First Regi- 
ment Colorado Volunteers practically worth the price the book (which 
and Seward’s letter Charles Francis Adams the Peace 
Conference Hampton Roads model clarity exposition. 

For straightforward reporting, the accounts the battles between the 
“Monitor” and the “Merrimac” and the “Kearsarge” and the “Alabama,” which 
answer every factual question that could arise, are notable. Quartermaster 
General report Stanton the Battle Chattanooga. Dr. Lewis 
Steiner’s report the occupation Frederick leaves little desired, in- 
cluding does the Barbara Frietchie incident before became distorted 
and ennobled living verse. While the propaganda front, the letter 
General Banks General Halleck reprinted—and must have been taken 
with grain salt, even the emotional days 1863. 

The author has dealt unkindly with McClellan. Only his faults are high- 
lighted until reduced complete incompetency. picture him accept- 
ing the command from Lincoln before Antietam, and excerpt two about 
his enemies would have been generous. For surely the North was divided its 
opinion him, and any kind picture, presented here, should reflect this. 
omissions such this that the book disappointing. Another example 
that after Chancellorsville, there only Hooker’s bombastic General Orders, 
No. 49. What the country really felt was probably best expressed Noah 
Brooks his account the effect the news the defeat Lincoln: “The 
dispatch was the effect that the army had been withdrawn the south 
side the Rappahannock and was then safely encamped its former position. 
The appearance the President read aloud these fateful words was 
piteous. Never, long knew him, did seem broken, dispirited, 
ghostlike. Clasping his hands behind his back, walked and down the 
room saying, ‘My God!, will the country say! What will the 
country While this was not published until 1895, there must hun- 
dreds contemporary documents which tell what the country said. And 
speaking what Mr. Lincoln said, the choice the Gettysburg text ques- 
tionable, with its ending: “and that the government the people,” etc. 

obviously impossible, the limited space which the author has 
chosen restrict himself, include all the facets the great conflict, pre- 
sent viewpoints controversial subjects which will please everyone, ade- 
quately “catch the spirit the times” any depth. What does give 
representative, contemporary writings the people the North enough 
variety and detail intrigue the neophyte, occasionally exasperate the 
scholar, but make the great years the war least little closer all our 
daily lives. 

Hart 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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The Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battle Field. Gammage. Intro- 
duction Ted Worley. (Little Rock: Arkansas Southern Press. 1958. 
Pp. 150. $4.95.) 


THIS SMALL REPRINT VOLUME history the Fourth Arkansas Regiment 
from the date its organization and induction into the Confederate Army 
August 1861 until December 10, 1863. Unlike most regimental histories The 
Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battle Field was written from journal and pub- 
lished during the war. Tested the Official Records and other sources Dr. 
Gammage’s work has proved surprisingly accurate. First printed Selma, 
Alabama, 1864, apparently without covers and very limited edition, 
quickly became one the rarest all Confederate imprints. the time 
the 1958 reprinting only three badly damaged copies the original could 
found. 

Few Confederate units the war fought more battles than the Fourth 
Arkansas, and perhaps none marched farther. this book the author covers 
the action the regiment Pea Ridge, Richmond Murfreesboro, 
Jackson, and Chickamauga. Gammage had waited until the end the war 
have written this volume could have added Resaca, New Hope Church, 
Kennesaw Mountain, Moore’s Hill, Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, Ezra Church, 
Lovejoy Station, Jonesboro, Moon Station, Franklin, Nashville, Sugar Creek, 
Averysborough, and Bentonville the long list actions engaged the 
Fourth Arkansas. Needless say, few men survived the war return 
Arkansas. 

The author, surgeon who served throughout the war with the Fourth 
Arkansas, has considerable descriptive powers. His account the 
bloody baptism fire the Confederate right Pea Ridge (recently made 
National Park) one the most colorful available that “Gettysburg 
the West.” His picture the long parallel lines the dead Murfreesboro 
with “their gory and matted locks, their cold glassy eyes, their bloody vest- 
ments, and bloated and distorted features” equally sharp. Besides the color- 
ful accounts battles, gives much about the daily life the common 
soldier, including facts about the hardships the march, lack food, inade- 
quate care the sick and wounded, fraternization with the enemy, efforts 
entertainment camp, and all the other phases life encountered the 
soldier the Civil War. Dr. Gammage, one might expect, tends look 
upon the Union the aggressor and believes that “our brave and chivalrous 
boys” fought for “glorious cause.” Not all his villains, however, are “black 
Republicans” wear blue uniforms. blasts the neutralist attitude found 
parts Kentucky and wonders cynically about the actions certain Con- 
federate commanders. For example, genuinely disgusted with General 
Braxton Bragg’s handling troops during the invasion Kentucky the 
summer 1862. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution this volume the vast amount 
statistical material given. The Fourth Arkansas was made ten companies 
drawn from six southwest Arkansas counties. The complete muster roll each 
company given, and there indicated the battles which each man fought. 
The author also supplies with such information the date and place where 
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members the companies were killed, wounded, captured. Biographical 
sketches brigade and regimental leaders and medical officers are also in- 
cluded. 

making this reprint available, the publisher has rendered real service 
the cause Arkansas, the Civil War, and military history. such unit 
histories this that make the great general studies the Robert Henry’s, 
the Bruce Catton’s, and the Douglas Southall Freeman’s possible. 

James Hupson 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


The Scarlet Guidon. Ray Grant Toepfer. (New York: Coward- 
Inc. 1958. Pp. 316. $3.95.) 


RAY GRANT TOEPFER, who was born and reared Kansas and graduated from 
the University Wisconsin, has attempted this, his first novel, explain 
human terms—as distinguished from historical—why the Confederate soldier 
went war. 

far understand Mr. Toepfer’s explanation, the Confederate went 
war initially defend his home; fought because then felt himself part 
“something”; and the very last continued fight simply because had 
lost. 

The first reason given seems acceptable; the second, unconvincing and, 
presented, uninteresting. The author nowhere his novel defines the “some- 
thing” which the Confederate soldier (and civilian) felt himself part, but 
does render recognizable the “sum greater than total parts” mystique 
dear the notebooks sociologists. has appeared novels before (cf. 
Steinbeck’s, among others) and those, this, mind, has failed 
effective element. 

This failure due, think, the fact that novels must concern themselves 
with the behavior, feelings, and reactions individuals. Crowd behavior, 
and there course such something, (usually) uninteresting because 
its sameness, because its predictability, and because its unvarying, un- 
reasoning simplicity. You soon tire story which the characters respond 
every moral physical crisis with, “They got figure the whole thing, 
like was one man.” 

This handicap notwithstanding, The Scarlet Guidon not failure 
novel. True, its first half, though painfully honest, also painfully slow. 
But its second half is, literally, different story, chiefly because the author has 
largely confined his presentation the first two reasons gives for going 
war the first half. 

The second half The Scarlet Guidon advances the third reason given, 
concentrates single, fairly complex character and has, essentially, that best 
all adventure plots: flight and chase. There fine writing the second half, 
there action, there suspense, and there movement. The second half 
interests and is, all itself, worth $3.95. 

have made attempt summarize the narrative The Scarlet Guidon 
because the publisher has anticipated me. Indeed, the book-jacket summary 
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has given complete that comes within ace destroying the care- 
fully wrought suspense the second half the book. you get the book, 
ignore the jacket copy. But here, further quarrel with this copy: 

When publisher releases new novel unknown author, his 
mystifying but usual practice identify with accepted and respected 
novel the past well-known author. This practice mystifying, course, 
because the new novel good one can—and its own best interest 
should—stand alone. The practice usual, however, because publishers—who 
above all others should know—never know whether they have “good” 
“poor” new book for their list until sales are totaled. 

The publisher The Scarlet Guidon, dissenter the practice cited 
above, suggests that his new release another Red Badge Courage. This 
suggestion, nautrally, does both books disservice. The Scarlet Guidon 
much better novel, over-all, than nine out ten today’s new fiction releases; 
but not second Red Badge, and sure its author did not intend 
be. 

short, then, Mr. Toepfer has demonstrated this first novel that can 
write and that cares enough about subject chooses write honestly. 
his next novel will doubt take even greater pains expunge from 
his final draft all the shorthand earlier drafts, move his story from the 
first sentence on, give every last one his characters least little depth, 
and show us, not tell us, all times, what means say about his theme. 
Because there are few (absolutely) good novels about the Civil War, let 
hope that returns that subject. 

Curtis 
Western Springs, Illinois. 


Frontier State War: 1861-1865. Albert Castel. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. Pp. xi, 251. $4.50. 


HAS BEEN OFTEN AND THE SURFACE truly said that the Civil War began 
Kansas. Passage the Kansas-Nebraska Act 1854 opened the area white 
settlement, and the explicit repeal the Missouri Compromise and the sub- 
stitution the principle popular sovereignty made battleground 
which the question slavery extension was fought. 

Mr. Castel’s book begins with description Kansas 1861, the time 
civilization had just begun beat—very feebly,’” where most the inhabi- 
tants lived “lonely, wretched little log cabins dugouts, ‘black holes 
evil where malaria “ague” was prevalent that was called the 
“Kansas fever,” where the rivers were “best described ‘amphibious—half 
water and half mud,’” where the towns were ‘cheap, shabby, and rude,’” 
and all the people this ‘so-called (quoting Senator Louis 
Texas), outlaws and land irreligious, profane, and gen- 
erally beyond redemption. Mr. Castel gives the impression that has searched 
diligently for the most damning testimony extant with which lay the 
foundations for his story this shabby commonwealth. 
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the same tenor describes the meeting the first legislature the 
spring 1861. Topeka, the capital, was straggling ‘town’ 800 surrounded 
‘howling wilderness.’” The House Representatives assembled 
which had abandon for the Congregational church because 
and the members had stand ‘or perch upon miserable substitutes desks,’ 
while spectators could either ‘sit the floor stand their heads best 
suited their tired limbs.’” 

The best that can said this picture that one-sided and over- 
drawn. The same source which called the first meeting place the house 
representatives “old shack” described the church which moved 
“commodious and roomy hall,” but Mr. Castel stops short presenting all the 
facts. Kansas was better and worse than any other newly opened terri- 
tory. Frontier life was rough best, and there were few conveniences. Most 
the people were young and vigorous; like pioneers everywhere they had come 
Kansas take land, establish homes, and build for the future them- 
selves and their children. Contemporary letters and diaries furnish ample evi- 
dence their hopes and ambitions. They could not and did not expect find 
even the ordinary comforts they had left behind, but there are amazingly few 
complaints about the hardships all had endure. 

most respects this excellent book, particularly its description and 
analysis personalities and events. Mr. Castel’s penchant for unnecessary 
quotation marks somewhat annoying, his practice combining the 
annotation for number quotations references single footnote, which 
makes verification difficult. However, these minor irritations are more than 
atoned for his obviously thorough research and narrative skill. That his book 
was awarded the Beveridge Award Honorable Mention for 1957 mean 
distinction for young historian just embarking his career. 

The characterizations Charles Robinson and James Lane, the two 
most prominent leaders the Kansas political scene, are carefully worked 
out. Lesser figures, who nonetheless play prominent roles, Marcus Parrott, 
Frederick Stanton, Samuel Pomeroy, Thomas Ewing, Jr., and James 
Blunt, are also well analyzed. The rivalry Senator Lane with Governor 
Robinson and later with Governor Thomas Carney for control the federal 
patronage Kansas, and particularly President Lincoln was involved, 
one the most interesting facets Kansas history this period. Mr. Castel 
properly goes into some detail, for found the key much the 

military well the political maneuvering which considerable extent 
determined the conduct the Civil War within the state’s borders. 

Lane never lost opportunity entrench himself Lincoln’s favor. 
early 1859 had helped entertain him when was campaigning 
Kansas, and early 1861 had offered Lincoln bodyguard for the in- 
augural trip Washington. Always manipulated and played upon their 
relationship that even Mr. Wendell Stephenson has described “an intimate 
friendship.” Spring, his Kansas (Boston, 1890), tells story that 
when Governor Carney 1864 reproached the President for allowing Lane 
monopoly the Kansas patronage Lincoln replied: “He knocks door 
every morning. You know very persistent fellow and hard put off. 
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don’t see you very often, and have pay attention him.” The substance 
this possibly apocryphal quotation borne out published letters Lincoln, 
some which indicate his resentment being embroiled the bickerings 
over Kansas patronage. 

Exception might taken Mr. Castel’s implication that Daniel An- 
thony Leavenworth was blood-thirsty guerrilla the same degenerate 
instincts Quantrill, “Bloody Bill” Anderson, and George Todd, with whom 
his name linked this narrative. Radical, violently outspoken, fiercely am- 
bitious and egotistical, Anthony was nevertheless bona fide and respectable 
businessman who settled down after the war become one Leavenworth’s 
most prominent citizens. Mr. Castel also falls into the error confusing John 
Brown with “Osawatomie” Brown. The latter was Orville Brown, town 
promoter and founder Osawatomie, but kin the abolitionist. 

The dearth satisfactory general histories Kansas, which Mr. Castel 
refers his preface, perhaps accounted for the lack specialized articles 
and books. more scholars would concentrate the production mono- 
graphic studies the task producing general accounts would greatly 
facilitated. Many bricks must assembled build wall. However, two 
general histories considerable merit have been published recently: two- 
volume co-operative work, Kansas, The First Century, under the editorship 
John Bright (Lewis Historical Publishing Co., 1956), and one-volume 
history, Kansas, History the Jayhawker State, William Zornow 
(University Oklahoma Press, 1957). 

LANGSDORF 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Godkin and American Foreign Policy, 1865-1900. William 
Armstrong. (New York: Bookman Associates. 1957. Pp. 268. $5.00. 


FROM 1865 WHEN THE NEW YORK Nation was founded with Godkin 
editor until 1900 when retired and returned Great Britain, this weekly 
was probably the most influential magazine opinion America. This was 
largely true because the vigorous style and the slashing attacks the editor, 
who was eagerly attempting purify American political life. was much less 
true, according Mr. Armstrong, because any consistency position 
Godkin’s part, for the editor was (like Senator Morse) such individualist 
that could not remain uncritical the government even acted 
accord with his advice. 

Though Godkin was highly unpredictable and the only certainty was that 
would view developments with alarm, did have ideological set views 
picked during his education Ireland, where was member the 
Protestant minority which has turned out many brilliant writers. Accepting 
the dismal dictates the classical economists, preached the doctrine the 
rights wealth. Today would called Social Darwinist. course 
opposed governmental interference economics—even the extent 
attacking the tariff—and vigorously criticized the rise labor. Rather sur- 
prisingly, opposed imperialism because saw sense paying govern 
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territory while was being exploited. His only solution lay not reform but 
honesty government and the recruitment civil service from such 
aristocrats the United States turned out. 

Ideals like these have social dimension, and Mr. Armstrong suggests God- 
kin’s similarity the Boston Brahmins. Consistently enough, Godkin became 
member the Saturday Club, was friend Charles Eliot Norton, and held 
Lowell the ideal American ambassador. Although, like the Brahmins, 
Godkin took dim view the West appallingly vulgar and like some 
them, despaired American democracy, converted such educated west- 
erners James Ford Rhodes his views. 

Three chapters the seven this book deal with the aftermath the 
Civil War; they include Godkin’s views Reconstruction (Chapter One), 
the Maximilian episode Mexico, and the Alabama claims. all these 
issues Godkin was somewhat inconsistent. For example, though was 
radical reconstructionist, favored for time the impeachment President 
Johnson, but was pleased when the attempt failed. 

This excellent work, interestingly written, well proportioned, and 
solidly informed. While Mr. Armstrong knows much more than has space 
record, his treatment has enough breadth that least much 
interest intellectual historians Civil War diplomatic historians. 
Indeed the only defect that the author perhaps too critical Godkin’s 
inconsistencies, for the virtue political journalism lies rather stimulation 
than analysis changing events from unchanging point view. While 
far from certain that Walter Lippmann, much less Drew Pearson, would have 
done better diplomacy than Dean Acheson John Foster Dulles, this does 
not mean that journalistic inconsistency lacks social utility. 

ALEXANDER KERN 
Ankara, Turkey. 


This Infernal War. Edwin Fay. Edited Bell Wiley. (Austin: 
University Texas Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 474. 


EDWIN FAY MINDEN, LOUISIANA, near Shreveport, enlisted the 
Confederate army April 1862, and remained the ranks till the end 
the war. His continued service was not his own choosing, for almost from 
the beginning was disillusioned and schemed how get back his wife 
and children. The Southern army perhaps had soldier who hated the war 
much did Fay. Six weeks after joining up, wrote his wife that “the 
patriotism our Company least about consumed,” and wanted desper- 
ately get out the service. This desire never left him, but all his efforts 
failed. His misfortune proved the good fortune the present generation, 
whom his frequent letters furnish much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion. 

Fay did not take part any big battles, nor were his experiences any way 
spectacular; but was keen observer and, being graduate Harvard 
with M.A. degree, his letters were written excellent style, often inter- 
mingled with Latin and French phrases. wrote much about the food and 
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clothing furnished the soldiers, the prices they paid for substitutes, the mail 
service, and camp equipment, all which criticized without restraint. 

The Minden Rangers, the cavalry outfit which Fay belonged, were com- 
bined with Forrest’s troops, and formed part Van Dorn’s Army West 
Tennessee, which later was put under the command General John 
Pemberton. For all generals under whom served, Fay expressed the utmost 
contempt, with the exception General Albert Rust, whom considered 
good and humane soldier. his opinion the generals made their own laws, 
and acted like despots their respective districts. 

For his Northern opponents Fay conceived intense hatred. expect 
murder every Yankee ever meet,” vowed. far appeared his letters, 
did not kill many them, because September, 1863, complained that 
“this cavalry has done nothing for year but hold reviews for generals and 
dress parades for lonesome and garish young ladies.” 

Since could not effect discharge either furnishing substitute 
asking exemption schoolteacher, finally was happy transferred 
the Trans-Mississippi Department sergeant the Engineer Bureau during 
the last year the war. There his duty consisted surveying and reconnoiter- 
ing, drawing maps, and keeping records. now had good food and shelter, 
and instead fighting Yankees, had fight farmers for their tithe 
agricultural produce, the tax-in-kind which the new law required. 

One the most noteworthy parts Fay’s letters deals with the propaganda 
which the Confederate authorities fed their people. The soldiers, who hardly 
ever saw newspaper, were worse off than the civilians, and never knew what 
believe. 1862, for instance, Fay heard report that Confederate cavalry 
had taken Nashville with 5000 prisoners, and that 10,000 more Huntsville 
were sure fall into their hands; that the Yankees had made overtures for 
peace and “that lady has come through envoy from the governors 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa, proposing alliance with the Confederate 
States.” These terms were not severe enough for Fay, who wanted the enemy 
pay the war debt too. June that year rumors had that France and 
England had recognized the Confederacy, that armistice was imminent, 
and July was rumored that McClellan was entirely surrounded, and that 
Lee had called for his surrender. Three days later was said that McClellan 
had capitulated. 

the same time Fay reported that all the men his company got eat 
for six days was dry beef and five pounds bacon; the beef was rotten 
that even the dogs would not touch it. The breakfast one time consisted 
two spoonsful rice and little molasses. 

Fay was willing pay $400 for substitute, without finding buyer. 
then threw his horse, bridle and saddle, but still was unsuccessful, because 
June, 1862, substitutes were being paid much $2000. The book full 
similar interesting data many other subjects, such how long took 
letters from and soldiers delivered, especially after the Mississippi had 
passed into Federal Carriers took the mail across the river, and 
earned substantial fees for their perilous service. Even when the mail was 
functioning, letters often did not reach the addressees until weeks later. 
Historically speaking, Mr. Wiley has done masterful work editing these 
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letters. From purely literary standpoint, his thoroughness less appealing. 
adhering his principle that “not one word the original letters has been 
deleted changed,” clogged the book with superfluity names and 
incidents, which mean nothing the average reader: “Rich says Watkins 
mailed the letters containing the money Webb Pratt for Mary—you ask 
whether Spencer availed himself the conscript—I don’t know whether Sam 
Stoddard the same company—I only learned from you William Henry 
was never knew you loved less than Mrs. Canfield 
All this one paragraph, and the reader wonders who these people were, and 
why being served this sort neighborhood gossip. Moreover, one finds 
every letter the same request his wife write oftener, take good care 
the children, and solemn declaration that loved her above everything. 
One reads with sympathy, “Darling how much would give get letters 
from you today—bless dear little children, how wish see them. What 
would not give with you first these sentiments are touching, 
then their constant repetition becomes tiresome, and finally downright 
annoying. 

All during the war Fay asserted that would rather emigrate Mexico 
South America than accept parole and live under Federal regime again, 
but eventually changed his mind, and when peace returned, moved 
Mississippi. There became president female college, and later Superin- 
tendent Public Education for the state Louisiana. After 1865 es- 
tablished seminary his own Baton Rouge, and died his home “Elfin- 
wood” 1898, highly respected and useful citizen the community, 
although probably still unreconstructed Rebel. 


EIsENSCHIMI, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gray Ghosts the Confederacy. Richard Brownlee. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1958. xiv, 274. $4.95.) 


THIS SPLENDID BOOK WAS RESEARCHED AND WRITTEN native son Missouri 
who presently the University Missouri charge the academic 
extension program. will particularly please the increasing number readers 
coming realize that very dramatic and significant part the Civil War 
occurred the then western border America. 

Here story the guerrilla warfare begun the Confederate General 
Sterling Price soon after the bloody battle Wilson’s Creek fought August 
10, 1861, save his army Missourians, and continued until after 
Appomattox. 

Here are skillful portraits the famous pro-Southern guerrillas: William 
Quantrill, “Bloody Bill” Anderson, George Todd, the James Brothers, Jesse 
and Frank, Coleman Younger, and Archie Clement. You will see through their 
cold young eyes they range the border from Missouri Texas many stirring 
incidents the desperate struggle. Here fashioned set rules war new 
America. 


Quantrill’s order August 21, 1863, before the destruction Lawrence, 
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Kansas, “kill every man big enough carry gun,” and the massacre that 
followed has parallel the Civil War. Within two hours, one hundred and 
fifty male citizens, many young boys, are killed. One hundred and eighty-five 
buildings are destroyed, including most the business district. city almost 
wiped from the Kansas map. 

Union General Thomas Ewing’s retaliatory “General Order No. 11” gutted 
the Missouri western border counties Jackson, Bates, Cass, and part 
Vernon. Amid the murder and pillage, civilian population vanished. Within 
few days western Missouri desolated, leaving only countless stone chimneys 
mute evidence the vast arson. The area was long known the “Burnt 
District.” depressing glimpse the civilian plight preserved the artist 
George Caleb Bingham the famous canvas, “Martial Law.” 

Today this “no quarter system” seemingly accepted part our 
code war. fact, seems outmoded light the atomization Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki during World War II. 

The author convinces his readers that the “Gray Ghosts” are brave and 
bold and serve the Confederate cause well; fact, “better than they knew.” 
Nevertheless, you are made keenly aware their viciousness, which shocked 
the entire nation. Moreover, there romantic nonsense about this brutal 
type warfare and the men who fought and died for it. 

March 10, 1864, Governor Tom Reynolds Missouri prophetically 
wrote Quantrill: “The history guerrilla leaders that they always fail 
are killed.” And, with many these guerrilla leaders ere the end the 
hostilities. not pretty sight: Quantrill felled manure and mud com- 
pletely paralyzed below his arms; Todd suffocates his own blood; Anderson 
and Clement are gunned down from their cavalry saddles. The Jameses and 
the Youngers survived the ordeal only become harassed, lawless desperados. 

Mr. Brownlee ably and fully recasts the sketchy guerrilla story commenced 
John Edwards partisan book written eighty years ago. 

Springfield, Missouri. 


Sherman: Fighting Prophet. Lloyd Lewis. Introduction Bruce 
Catton. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 1958. Reissue 
1932 volume. Pp. xviii, 690. 


QUARTER has passed since this contribution made its mark 
the field Civil War literature. appreciate the immensity Mr. Lewis’ 
accomplishment must reacquaint ourselves with the central character from 
time perspective. William Tecumseh Sherman was indeed dazzling indi- 
vidual whose military strategy was later studied European and American 
experts war colleges. The first world war found Sherman’s tactics adopted 
universal basis—destroying the economic foundation one’s enemy and 
raiding deep into his territory. 

Sherman was connected with other than military features the American 
scene. The California gold rush, the aftermath the Civil War, and the con- 
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quest the Far West railroads all find Sherman’s name associated with 
them. The author covers seventy years the life this dynamic figure. 

Bruce Catton’s new appraisal introductory feature hits the nail 
squarely the head when remarks: 


Sherman was, other words, man contradictory aspects, and the 
great virtue Lewis’ book that shows how those different aspects 
became part the man’s character and how they finally were welded 
into coherent whole. Lewis was able this partly because had 
studied everything Sherman did and said with perceptive care, and partly 
because always saw Sherman expressing the inner spirit the un- 
sophisticated, poorly trained, matter-of-fact young men who fought 
under him. 


This ordinary military biography. rich anecdotes and details 
and has withstood the test time terms its literary merits. The reviewer 
would like stress that, among the many positive things which can said 
about this volume, Mr. Lewis’ excellent description the relationship be- 
tween Grant and Sherman and the meaning the Union Sherman’s life are 
high lights which are not easily forgotten. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California. 


Ben Butler. Hans Louis Trefousse. (New York: Twayne Publishers. 
1957. Pp. 365. $5.00. 


THE CHOICE SUBJECT SUCH BEN BUTLER fertile field for any writer 
who senses the dramatic impact between men and events during times 
crises. Like many individuals who were well known during their time, con- 
troversially approvingly, Butler’s name seems have been forgotten with 
the passing the years. the time the Civil War era was regarded 
one the most dynamically contradictory figures. There were many facets 
his personality which won for him staunch friends and equally devout 
enemies. 

the early days the conflict between the states Butler was apologist 
for slavery. felt that national unity hung the balance. short while 
later became one the leaders responsible for raising Negro troops for the 
North. From vantage point reactionary and pro-slavery forces before the 
outbreak war, supported views the most advanced radical abolition- 
ists after the firing the first shot. Indeed, his opinions would still con- 
sidered advanced today the present integration struggle. 

The author has aimed reconstruct Butler’s life order restore his 
name its proper place history. This has been big undertaking and Mr. 
Trefousse has been very meticulous with his documentation. There 
objectivity here which will appreciated all readers. Ben Butler was 
often vain and foolhardy and his failings were many. Citing these failures does 
not reject the reality Butler’s advocacy fundamentals the republic. 
ex-governor Massachusetts, ex-congressman from Essex and Middlesex, 
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major-general United States volunteers, famous lawyer and astute politi- 
cian, his life was drama the times grand scale. This reviewer believes 
the author has commendably presented his picture. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Lost Dispatch: Story Antietam. Donald Sobol. (New 
York: Franklin Watts. 1958. Pp. 


HAS OFTEN BEEN POINTED OUT that one the main interests the Civil War 
concerned with series “human incidents” involving the young and the 
old. The War between the States provides varieties endless imaginative 
material that perceptive writers can readily build their plots. This book 
case point. 

September 13, 1862, dispatch was found meadow outside 
Frederick, Maryland. Its finding believed have changed the course the 
Civil War. Although authorities generally agree how the dispatch was 
discovered, one seems know how first disappeared. The Lost Dispatch 
based this enigma and wherever fact confirmable the author adheres 
his plot. And while the book still fiction and not history, Mr. Sobol 
has gone great lengths obtaining data reinforce his story. 

This dynamic and colorful tale the Civil War and young lad’s 
role the Union victory. Written simple style, easily can whet the 
literary appetite juvenile readers for more Civil War material. work 
fiction also satisfies the interests the adult. Added all this possible 
explanation the never-solved mystery lost note Antietam. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles, California. 
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